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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pene Ae 

M* ADAM, the Liberal Whip, has been asked by Lord Gran- 
I ville to summon a meeting of the Liberal party, which will 
probably take place on Thursday, February 4th,—to deliberate 
on the course to be taken in consequence of Mr. Gladstone's 
resignation. We trust Mr. Gladstone himself will attend it. 
No doubt its first step willbe to choose Lord Granville as the chief 
of the party; but after that the difficulties of the situation will 
begin. The Nonconformists are breathing fire and slaughter 
against any leader favourable to denominational education, and 
are pointing out that as Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Stansfeld all voted last year with Mr. 
tichard in his attempt to repeal the 25th Clause of the Education 
Act, and as Mr. Forster alone voted against it, there is an ample 
verge for choice without choosing Mr. Forster. But may not 
certain other Liberals point out that while Mr. Forster alone 
‘both spoke and voted for Mr. Trevelyan’s Bill extending house- 
jiold suffrage to the counties, Mr. Lowe voted against it, and Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen walked out of the House? The 
deliberation will certainly be warm, and perhaps it may end in 
jeaving Lord Granville to decide for himself who would be the 
leader in the Lower House on whom he could rely for the largest 
measure of efficient support. We have given our reasons for our 
own view in another column. No doubt the Nonconformists of 

the Birmingham League would like to select Mr. Lowe. 














The Rey. R. W. Dale, in a letter to Friday’s Times, disclaims 
for himself and his Nonconformist colleagues any wish to protest 
‘‘ against the selection of a leader who is responsible for the Edu- 
cation policy of the late Ministry.” On the contrary, they would 


be quite willing to let ‘bygones be bygones,” so long as the | 


leader selected should be favourable to their educational policy 
for the future. They object to Mr. Forster, not for what he has 
done, but only so far as what he has done is a legitimate index of 
what he will do. Looked at from this light, they specially object 
to his having vigorously promoted the policy of the payment by 
School Boards of the School fees of such poor men’s children as 
attended denominational schools, even though the Boards them- 
selves had hesitated whether to pay such fees or not. But the truth 
is, that this policy was absolutely ancillary to compulsion, and 
that, as Mr. Forster has repeated again and again, this was the one 
reason why he supported it. No magistrate could enforce the attend- 


ance of a poor man’s child at school if his father could declare that | 


the Board School went against his conscience, or was too far off, 
and that he could not afford to pay the fee at the nearest denomi- 
national school of which he approved. The Nonconformist 
Leaguers cannot easily forgive a greater zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation with or without ‘religious equality,’ than is displayed in the 
cause of ‘religious equality’ with or without education. Probably, 
however, the English people will think differently. 





The discussion of the Constitutional Laws in the French | 
Assembly began on Thursday, the immediate subject of debate | 
being the Ventayon Proposition. This confirms Marshal Mac- | 
Mahon’s powers to 2Uth November, 1880, pledges the Assembly 
to create a Senate, authorises the Marshal-President to dissolve 


the Chamber, and bars the right of the two legislative bodies to | 


discuss the Constitution except on the Marshal's initiative. It is 
known that this proposal will be rejected, and the debate from 
the very first became general, the Monarchists of all shades using 
the argument that Monarchy alone could save the country from 
the Empire, while the Republicans retorted that the national 
sovereignty was indefeasible. It is believed that M. Thiers 
will speak, and if he does he may throw out some acceptable 
suggestion; but this is not yet certain, and the more general 
belief is that the Assembly will fail to pass any Constitutional 
law, and will be called upon by the Marshal to dissolve, 
probably after voting a law to restrict the suffrage. The 
worst feature of the debate is that a proposal to read a despatch 
from Prince Bismarck to Count Arnim advocating the Republic 
caused a scene which made speaking nearly impossible. 

We have described elsewhere the last proposal by which it seems 
possible to unite a majority in the Assembly. This comes from 
the Left, and is to declare the Republic, with liberty to the 
Assembly to revise the Constitution in any sense it pleases 
in 1880. It was hoped this plan would have attracted 
the Orleanists, who through the Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
had offered to concede the Republic, provided revision in 1880 
were made obligatory ; but the difference, though slight in form, 
is really vital, and the agreement has not been obtained. The 
Orleanists, however, who have not masses behind them, are more 
alarmed at the progress of Imperialism than any party in France, 
and may be induced by the result of the election for the Hautes 
Pyrénées to accept the only possible compromise. In that election, 
thousands of Republicans have voted for M. Cazeaux, a Bona- 
partist, rather than let a Septennalist get in. It is hinted 
that Republican leaders ordered this vote as a warning to the 
Marshal, but it is more probable that the feeling in the popular 
mind is,—‘‘ Either the Republic definitively established, or the 
Empire.” ‘That is the true question in France. 





A cloud has arisen in Eastern Europe. Some Turkish soldiers 
killed some Montenegrins on the frontier, and the Montenegrins 
in retaliation killed some Turkish soldiers. The Porte, pressed 
by Russia, admitted that its soldiers were the aggressors, and by 
a military Commission sitting at Scutari, in Albania, condemned 
five soldiers to death and twenty to the galleys. The sentences 
were confirmed at Constantinople, but with the reservation that 
' the Montenegrins must also be tried and sentenced by a Turkish 
| tribunal. ‘The Montenegrius thereupon threatened war, and the 
| three Powers—Russia, Germany, and Austria —taking their side, 
have formally demanded that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
| should be dismissed. The reply has not yet been published, the 

repoited dismissal of Aarifi Pasha being apparently pre- 
|mature, but it is supposed the Sultan will yield. If he 
|does not, the three Powers will try to circum cribe the war 
within the frontiers of ‘Turkey,—that is, will allow the Sultan at 
| first to see if he can overcome his vassals, which, if they can 

manage to make Montenegro their battle-field, he cannot do. The 

Montenegrins are very few, not 30,000 armed men ; but they will 

be assisted by the Serviaus, and probably the Roumanians, and 
| though subjects of Turkey, have never been really gubdued. 











Prince Leopold has been suffering from typhoid, and though it 
has quitted him, his hereditary predisposition to weakness and his 
tendency to hemorrhage leave him scarecly the strength to rally. 
On Friday afternoon his state was considered most dangerous, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, who was shooting at Witley, Lord 
Dudley's seat, has hurried to Osborne. The public will sympa- 
thise deeply with the Queen, and with the danger of the young 
man who, born on the steps of a throne, has from childhood 
scarecly enjoyed a week of vigorous health. ‘The Royal Family 
should look to the drainage of its residences, for itis becoming 
clear that the Prince Consort brought into it his own susceptibility 
to malarious fever. ‘They carry such crowds with them wherever 
they go, that they incur a special risk. 


Mr. Lowe replied in Thursday's Times to that attack of Lord 
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Russell's on ‘ the bandits’ of the Cave of Adullam to which we 
drew attention last week, in writing of Lord Russell, as a strange 
error of judgment. Mr. Lowe points out that he took the same 
line on the proposal to reduce the franchise in the debate of 1865, 
before Lord Palmerston’s death, when no Government measure was 
before the House, and when there was consequently no question of 


loyalty or disloyalty; that so far from gaining by his resistance to | 


Reform, he fully expected to exclude himself personally from | 


office in Liberal Governments by his policy; that he never- | 


theless declined Lord way 4 s advances to him from the Conser- | 
yative side; and that he “certainly had not the least right to 
expect the kind and generous treatment which he received from Mr, | 
Gladstone on the formation of the late Ministry.” 
Lord Russell for not taking the beam out of his own eye, unread 
of devoting himself to the examination of the mote in Mr. Lowe’s 

in other words, for not explaining his own abrupt disloyalty to | 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen during the Crimean war, and | 


his subsequent retirement,—not ‘‘in the following year,” 


way, as Mr. Lowe says, but in the same year,—after his blunders | 


at Vienna, from the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston. Thatisall very 
well, though it would have been even better omitted, but why 
does Mr. Lowe speak of the last event as due to ‘the very serious 
imputations ” on Lord John’s conduct? ‘That is a phrase which 


sounds more like imputations of corruption than imputations of | 


weakness and yacillation. But we never heard that any one 
charged Lord John’s Austrianising conduct at Vienna with any 
worse characteristics than complete want of clearness, firmness, 
ané diplomatic courage. 

The German Landsturm Bill is not yet law, but it has passed 
the second reading, and is supported by all the Union Liberals. 
The Military party appear to have carried all their propositions, 
and to have placed the whole nation at the disposal of the 
Emperor. All men between 20 and 42 may be called out, should 
an enemy invade or threaten to invade the country, and may be 
drafted into the Landwehr, which, it must be remembered, is in- 
tended as a Reserve for general service. This last provision disposes 
of the difficulty about officers, as the Landwehr is sufficiently 
officered, and can of course absorb as many men as it may lose. 
All the able-bodied men in Germany, in fact, may be used as 
soldiers, and the Government has old needle-guns on hand suffi- 
cient for them all. Of course no Government would disorganise 
society completely by calling out its whole population, but the 
law will enable Germany to face two Powers at once. Moreover, 
the Emperor is empowered to call out the Landsturm of any 
particular district by itself, so that in the event of sedition, say 
in Posen or Silesia, all the able-bodied men could at once be placed 
under military law in its most stringent form. It is difficult to 
imagine how any nation can bear such a strain, but the law has 
been voted by the entire Liberal party. It was opposed only by 
the Catholics. 


There is nothing new from Spain. King Alphonso has gone to 
the Army, and is coming back again to Madrid, without making 
much impression. Germany has demanded and received assurances 
that the Carlists shall be made to pay a fine for seizing the German 
ship ‘ Gustav,’ but the ‘‘ satisfaction” seems very like a promise 
to “strip a Highlander of his breeks.” No programme has been 
issued by the Ministry, and no operation attempted against the 
Carlists, while it is stated that Pampeluna cannot hold out many 
more days. Don Carlos tells a correspondent of the New York 
Herald that his little cousin, for whom he has every respect, is a 
tool, but nobody seems to know whose tool he is. It seems sure 
that he will be recognised by the Eastern Powers, but neither 
England nor France has recognised him yet. 


It seems to be certain that the Mexican Congress has passed a 
law disestablishing the Roman Catholic Church, forbidding any 
religious corporation to hold property, prohibiting the establish- 
ment of any monastic order, and perhaps confiscating property 
already in clerical hands. Upon the last point, however, doubt 
still exists, and the text of the law itself does not appear to have 
reached Europe. The law does not seem to have caused any 
insurrection, but news in Mexico travels very slowly. 


Mr. Forster made an important speech on the commercial rela- 
tions of Canada with the United States on Monday evening, at 
the annual soirée of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. He 
began by recommending the people of Bradford to exhibit at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition of next year, even though they should 
think, with him, that of commercial exhibitions, as a general rule, 
there have been enough and to spare. Still the Americans were 


He reproves | 


by the | 


' their inventions were very numerous and clever, and an agree- 
ment between the United States and Great Britain on the Patent 
Laws was very desirable. Moreover, the Americans are still hazy 
on the subject of Free-trade, and nothing would be more likely 
to clear up their haziness than for them to see our goods and the 
| prices at which we can afford to sell them, especially as Philadelphia 
is the centre of the Protectionist interest. Mr. Forster algo 

‘observed that the reciprocity treaty between Canada and the 

| United States was not likely to pass, the Senate of the United 

States having apparently reported against it. He did not think 

Canada would suffer much by the loss. ‘The high duties on 
Canadian produce injured the people of the United States much 

more than the people of Canada, whose fish and timber the 

United States could not do without; and he thought the high 

| duties would tend much more to Free-trade than reciprocity 

‘treaties. He did not think that England ought to assent in any 

case to a differential duty imposed by Canada in favour of the 

| United States and unfavourable to England, nor did he believe 


| 


| that any person of influence in Canada entertained any dream of 
so unfair a proceeding. On the whole, he thought the United 
States would learn most by being left to suffer from Protection, 
but Canada must assuredly always treat the mother-country at 
| least as fairly as she treats her great neighbour. 


Mr. Forster added a few words on Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, 
which were wisely reticent, though they were earnest. ‘It was 
only those who had been brought into close personal contact with 
him who knew the high personal example he had set of absolute 
sincerity,—the absolute want of selfishness and of self-seeking in 
the manner in which he had conducted political business,—what 
an example of self-sacrifice, purity, and disinterestedness he had 
set politicians throughout the country, and to what extent he had 
raised the tone of political life.” That was a just tribute ; none 
the less so that Mr. Gladstone seems to have added a new joy to 
political vituperation, as well as this new earnestness to political 
duty. ‘There are even those who describe his resignation as at 
once a necessity and a caprice, a duty and a sin,—who are furious 
with any one who thinks he could have led with success, and more 
furious with any one who thinks his resignation justifiable. It is 
the natural effect of a great character to intensify both the 
sympathies and antipathies of political life. 








The seventh annual Congress of the Trades’ Unions was opened 
in Liverpool on Monday, the 18th inst. ‘The delegates denounced 
the Judges’ interpretation of the Law of Conspiracy in very 
strong terms, and would, perhaps, have accepted a proposal to 
prosecute the masters who combined for the lock-out in South 
Wales, in order to try the law, but for the determined resistance 
of Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Burt, and Mr. Halliday, who argued that 
such a measure, besides being impolitic, would be unjust, as they 
ought not to use a law against which they were protesting. ‘The 
resolve not to prosecute was found to be nearly unanimous, and 
Mr. Odger, who had made the proposal, withdrew it. The prizes 





for the best essays on Trades Unions were distributed, and the 
second one (£20) fell to Mr. John Wilson, grinder, of Sheffield, a 
determined opponent of Unionism. He had, however, defended 
Unions probably to prove that he understood that side of the 
question. The delegates were very angry and some of them hissed; 
but they agreed, in a spirit of justice we are glad to recognise, 
that Mr. Wilson was entitled to his prize. 


The Trades Union Congress have shown moderation and 
sagacity in more than one direction. Mr. Cremer brought in it a 
fierce charge against some members of the Congress that they had 
‘sold themselves” to the enemies of labour in relation to the 
appointment of the Royal Commission for examining into the 
Law of Conspiracy and the Law of Master and Servant. The 
colleagues of Mr. Cremer demanded a private investigation of 
his charge, and when it appeared that he had no evidence at all to 
bring, the Congress expelled him. Nothing can be wiser than 
this firm resistance to the spirit of vague and frantic suspicion. 
That spirit has always, both in the French Revolution and in 
other revolutionary eras, been the bane of true liberty. Men 
who can freely invent imaginary “ traitors to liberty” are usually ~ 
men who do not know what liberty means,—how much moderation, 
and self-control, and equity of judgment it really implies. 


Is the Government literally going to do nothing? Everybody 
expected a Local Government measure, but it appears, from & 
speech of Mr. Clare Read to his constituents, delivered at Harles- 
ton on Wednesday evening, that Government does not intend to 
touch the question this Session. His words were :—“‘ He had 











good customers, and very hospitable as friends ; and besides this, 





read in the paper that Mr. Cecil Raikes, in a speech to his con- 
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stituents at Chester, had said they were going to have a great 
reform of local taxation next Session. That was the first whisper 
he had heard about it, and had it been contemplated, he almost 
fancied that they would have known something about it at the 
Local Government Board. He could only say that beyond the 
consolidation of the Sanitary Acts and the amendments of the 


Adulteration Act, and one or two smaller measures, he did not | 
think their department—the Local Government Board—would | 


have ‘‘a very conspicuous part to play in the Parliament.” We | : 
}on it elsewhere, but had not allegations of the influence 


gather from the same speech that there is to be a Tenure Bill, 


and suspect, but only suspect, for this is not in Mr. Read’s | . 
| verdict would be a most dangerous one Mr. Sampson's intentions 


department, that the great difficulty of that Bill has been got 
over by a compromise. There is to be one year’s notice to 
quit instead of Mr. Disraeli’s two years, but the landlords sur- 
render the right to contract themselves out of the Bill. There 
is also to be compensation for unexhausted improvements. 


Archbishop Tait made a speech at Faversham last week, in 
which, taking advantage of the presence of Nonconformists at the 
reopening of the newly-decorated church where he had just been 
preaching, he insisted earnestly on the value of the principle of 
comprehension, and the impossibility that if private thought is to 
be exercised at all, everybody can possibly come at the present 
time to the same view of theological truth. This is a view which 
the Roman Catholics think almost childish and perfectly incon- 
sistent with the central idea of Revelation, a writer, for instance, 
in Catholic Opinion of this week pointing some rather lively satire 
against ourselves for the remark that Protestants believe the 
Providence of God to have been steadily guiding men to see the 
falsehood of the Church’s claim to Infallibility. How, say the 
Catholics, can God be supposed to reveal that of which He takes 
pains afterwards to show us that there is no clear, authoritative, 
intellectual interpretation? The answer seems to us very simple, 
namely, that what was revealed was primarily something spiritual 
—a divine character and purpose—and only secondarily, as the 
result of the reflection of the human intellect upon it, a set of 
dogmatic truths. Where is the paradox in saying, with Arch- 
bishop Tait, that the spiritual character revealed is permanent 
and identical, while the intellectual inferences of men from it are 
always likely to vary, though, of course, as in relation to any 
other objective fact, they must eventually tend to converge on a 
single and consistent explanation, as the faculties employed in 
drawing these inferences become more universally educated? The 
Roman Catholic idea seems to be that the dogmatic truth is the 
central matter, and the spiritual influence its consequence. Dr. 

Tait and all true Protestants put it the other way :—that revela- 
tion appeals primarily to the spirit and conscience, only secondarily 
to the systematic understanding. 


It is stated—we do not know whether authoritatively or not— 
that Lord Lyttelton’s Bill for an increase of the Episcopate will 
receive the support of Government. Some of the dioceses, par- 
ticularly Exeter and London, are utterly overgrown, but we hope 
if any increase is made, it will be on the principle of making 
bishoprics conterminous with counties. Of course, that cannot 
be quite universal, but excepting in Wales and one or two Eng- 
lish counties, one county is enough for one man. There is no 
need to pay them all alike, or give them all cathedrals, but the 
principle should be County Bishoprics. The opportunity should 
be taken, too, to abolish that shameful congé d’elire, to vest the 
appointments directly in the Crown, and to allow the removal of 
4 Bishop on address from both Houses. 


If the Bishop of Manchester could but multiply himself by 
twenty, the National Church would be in no sort of danger. He 
is always Liberal, always manly, and always sensible. In de- 
livering on Saturday the prizes in connection with the school of 
the Liverpool Council of Education, he said he had long arrived 
at the conclusion that without a uniform, equitable, but at the 
same time effective, system of compulsion, the education of the 
country would never be what we have a right to expect. ‘‘ Rather 
than maintain a Church of England school as denominational in 
a state of languor and inefficiency, he, as a clergyman bothered 
out of his life to get up subscriptions and to have school sermons, 
—begging and begging for the upholding of the school,— 
would ask the School Board to take it for secular purposes. 
The Act allowed him his own terms, and he would certainly 
preserve his school as a place of religious education.” No doubt; 
and Dr. Fraser, moreover, would manage this without the unfair- 
ness which has characterised this operation in the hands of some 
astute Church managers, who have given their religious lessons 
in such close proximity to the School Board’s secular teaching, as 


to give rise to the impression among the parents that the School 
Board is responsible for it, and that it is a part of the regular 
school course. But Dr. Fraser looks at School Boards as if they 
were friends, not enemies. If the clergy would but follow his 
example, the famous * religious difficulty ” would soon disappear. 








The case of ‘* Rubery v. Grant and Sampson” has ended in a 
verdict for the plaintiff against Sampson only, with damages of 
£500. The case was not a mere libel case, and we have commented 


of Baron Grant over Mr. Sampson been mixed up in it, the 


may have been matter for the jury to consider, but as against the 
Times the verdict is most harsh. After a most careful perusal of 
the condemned articles, we can see nothing in them which is 
libellous in any usual sense, or which is beyond the fair province 
of a newspaper. We must not quote them, of course, but it 
seems to come to this,—that a newspaper can say nothing in the 
way of warning to the public against any scheme for making 
money without incurring a heavy fine. Yet if newspapers have 
a ‘City ” function at all, it is that of warning investors against 
undertakings which, whether honest or fraudulent, are fit only 
for very rich men who like a big bet. ‘The jury may or may 
not have been right about Mr. Sampson, but the liberty of 
the Press has received a severe blow. 


A contemporary, quoted by the Zimes ot Lhursday, has taken 
up its parable for hotel life as against domestic life, on the ground 
that both the cost and the petty responsibilities of a house of your 
own are so far less distinctly measurable, and consist of so many 
and such complicated elements, over which you have no clear con- 
trol, while at an hotel you know exactly what your expenses are, and 
are relieved of all the responsibilities of domestic superintendence. 
All this, no doubt, is perfectly true, so far as it goes. The in- 
cidental expenses of a house, on which no one ever calculates, 
are always a fresh surprise; and the difficulty of getting good 
servants, and of managing them even when you have got them, 
is daily increasing, and likely to increase. But to substitute hotel 
for domestic life isa remedy vastly worse than the evil for which it is 
prescribed. A family which grows up in{an hotel is hardly a family 
in the English sense at all; it is onlyjan unusually permanent element 
of a changing crowd. As the large cities in the United States 
show, the moral dangers of such a life are peculiar and great, and 
there are no moral. advantages to set against them. Besides, to 
turn a rapid river of perpetual novelty through your home is to 
make novelty itself vapid, by making you a stranger to yourself 
and to your own people. The life of families in an hotel is some- 
thing of a parasitic life; they are living on a foreign organism, 
and are quite sure to assimilate many of the qualities of that 
organism for which they have no liking or respect. Some gar- 
dener has recently found out that he can make all sorts of gourds 
of different orders and species grow together in a hybrid mass by a 
little grafting. That is a type of the family hfe of hotels. 


The Prussian Landtag, which has just met, is told that it is to 
consider a measure for giving Roman Catholic congregations 
complete authority to deal with the property of the Church, 
‘‘1t is very urgent,” says the Address from the Throne, “ that 
Catholic congregations should be enabled to look after the ad- 
ministration of Church property, and entrust the same to persons 
elected by themselves. A Bill on this head will reach you as soon 
as possible.” That will test fairly the disposition of the laity. 
If they obtain real power and use it in the Roman-Catholic sense, 
they will defeat the Falck laws yet. If they secretly favour the 
Falck laws, this measure will be a new blow at the power of the 
priests,—as, no doubt, it is intended to be. 


The scheme for tunnelling the Channel has got thus far, that 
two Companies—one French and one English —have agreed to try 
an experiment on each side. They have the necessary concessions 
and the needful capital, and are going to bore in earnest. When 
they have bored, the world'will be in a position to judge of their 
prospects, and not till then. They hope to bore through chalk, 
to keep a chalk wall fifty yards thick over their heads, and to find 
no very serious “ fault;” and if their hopes are justified they may 
make the tunnel, and have no tasks remaining except to secure the 
needful air, the necessary passengers, and a profit. 





We referred last week to the Liverpool Daily Post as advocating 
the execution of the third man convicted of the murder of Richard. 
Morgan. The reference should have been to the Liverpool Albion. 





Consols were at the latest date 92}-923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——- 


THE SUCCESSION TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE Liberal party has, as a matter of course, received the 
news of Mr. Gladstone’s resignation with profound regret, 

and even not a little dismay. Except in the case of an insignifi- 
cant clique which, on the subject of Mr. Gladstone, has always 
evinced symptoms of morbid brain,—melancholia eclampsia, or as 
we may translate it, “effulgent bile,” is, we suspect, the precise 
and unfortunately very deep-seated nervous disorder from 
which these few unfortunates have been suffering.—there has 
not been a word pronounced except of profound and, at first, 
almost incredulous disappointment. But no one hasreally doubted 
that Mr. Gladstone’s decision is serious and final, nor that the 
Liberal party must accommodate itself as speedily as possible 
to the new conditions of the case. And as we said last week, 
the main necessities of the position are these: that the 
Liberals should themselves make their choice of a new leader 
for the House of Commons quite freely; that a leader once 
chosen, he should be cordially and ungrudgingly supported, 
even by those who would have preferred another; and that at 
least till the new leader is firm in his seat, the brilliant states- 
man who has resigned the duties of leader should, as far 
as possible, abstain even from those potent interventions as 
amicus curie for which, at a later period, the Liberal party 
will not improbably look on great occasions with eagerness and 
deference. The next step is to decide on the successor to Mr. 
Gladstone. But this, though a question of great importance, 
is certainly not so important as a hearty co-operation of all 
sincere Liberals, whether in Parliament or in the Press, in the 
choice of, and in loyalty to, some one leader of the party in 
the House of Commons. One preliminary mistake, however, 
must be avoided. It is a grave blunder to regard the choice 
now to be made as essentially temporary or provisional. Of 
course, all human selections are in their very nature liable to 


abrupt catastrophes, and may need sudden revision or recon-| 


sideration. But in the choice of a House-of-Commons leader 
it is exceedingly undesirable, and not indeed very easy, to 
challenge more of such revisions and reconsiderations than 
events actually force upon a political party. One of the great 
conditions of successful leadership is experience. If experience 
is to be gained by any one man, let it as far as possible 
not be gained in vain—that is, let him who gets it 
have the full use of it, unless he shows no power to 
use it, which we have no right beforehand to assume. It 
seems to us both an intrinsically unfair course, and what is 
more, a course exceedingly unlikely to succeed, to appoint an ad 
interim chief, with the intention of superseding him so soon 
as the party can agree upon some one else of greater capacity 
for the post. That is a most invidious and a most self-de- 


feating sort of policy, which no great party would carry! 


out, even if it could, and very likely could not if it would. 
Of course if the party chooses a man who in the course 
of nature will one day go to the House of Lords, a time for 
reconsideration must come whenever that event happens. But 
till it happens, and so long as the leader in question discharges 
his duty faithfully and to the best of his ability, we believe it 
would be as unjust as it would be improbable that he should 
be superseded. No proposal is less well received by English 
parties than the proposal to supersede a leader. In our own 
time, there has been one leader who excited the most pro- 
found disloyalty, a disloyalty founded on no mere caprice and 
on no mere imperfection of strategy, but on the essential prin- 
ciples of the party he was leading, which principles it was believed 
that he had betrayed. And yet it was found impossible, impossible 


most likely from the very condition of feeling in the party itself, | 


to remove him; and the attempt, though often discussed, was 
never seriously made. As for getting rid of a leader from any 
general preference for another, the thing has never been heard 
of, and never would be, in an English party. Whoever is 
chosen is chosen till he voluntarily resigns the post or till events 
remove him from the House of Commons. 


it should be so, Unless a party has the magnanimity to be 
tolerant of errors, and the fidelity to adhere to its choice 
when once made, in spite of even real disappointments, we 
shall never have good leaders. We, like other Liberals, have, 
of course, our own preference. But even if the choice falls 


on one whose leadership seems to us by no means the best, | 


‘we should strenuously condemn the somewhat impotent and 
vacillating excuse that it is only an ad interim choice. Political 
leaders, to be of any use, must be trusted and must be followed. 





That is the com- | 
mon-sense of the situation, and it is exceedingly desirable that | 


| If a party gives up the habit of trusting and following, it had 
| better also give up the habit of electing leaders at all. Let 
'us make the best choice we can. But whomsoever we choose, 
| let us stick to him till he leaves us or is taken from us. 

So much being premised, we would point out that we may 
choose the leader who—io use that phrase of M. Thiers which 
may be called one of the characteristic ‘notes’ of the political 
| era which began in 1871—+‘ divides us the least,’—7.¢., to whom 
| there is the least active antagonism. Or we may choose the 
|man who would divide us somewhat more, from the presence 
|in him of a larger positive element of political bias, but would 
|for that very reason unite us more, so far as he did unite us,. 
Or we may choose the man who would unite us the most, from 
the large preponderance of his positive characteristics, but who 
for that very reason will be most objected to by a small but 
vehement section of the party. We need hardly say that we 
are thinking of the Marquis of Hartington under the first 
head, of Mr. Goschen under the second, and of Mr. Forster 
under the third. Let us say a word or two more specially 
of each. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in England Lord Harting- 
ton’s position is in itself a political power not to be despised. 
It is all very well to sneer at the Whig connection, but the 
Whig connection is useful enough in its way, and in the 
guidance of party, every additional social influence tells. The 
Cavendishes, too, have been thoroughly faithful to Mr. Glad- 
stone through all the contumely which other Whig cliques have 
lavished on him, and for that they deserve well of the Liberal 
party. Nor is it the sole recommendation of Lord Hartington 
that he wields the Devonshire influence and the Devonshire 
interest. He is a wooden speaker, but a man of sense and 
judgment. His speech on the Irish ‘ Home-rule’ movement 
was one, of the substance of which any statesman might have 
been if not exactly proud, at all events completely unashamed. 
He has firmness and clearness of head. And he has made no 
political enemies ;—indeed it is the last quality which makes 
him the leader who would “divide us the least.” As to the 
| danger or chance of his being called to the Upper House, it is 
| by no means imminent. The Duke of Devonshire is not yet 
| sixty-seven, and is as likely, we suppose, as any man of his 
| age to live another ten or twenty years. So much for Lord 
| Hartington’s claims. On the other hand, it must be said 
|that as regards his position as the future head of a 
|great Whig house, it will not be satisfactory to the 
country that both the chief of the party—who is inevit- 
ably Lord Granville—and the leader of the Liberals in the 
Lower House should belong to the same small section of 
the party. This would give a tone of exclusiveness and ever 
of cliquishness to the counsels of the party which would be 
very unweleome to the country. Indeed, Lord Hartington’s 
position, which would otherwise be an element of strength, 
seems to us decidedly an element of weakness, so long as Lord 











| Granville retains the chief place, to which, undoubtedly, both 
| by abilities and experience, he is well entitled. And it adds 
| to the undesirableness of this combination that there is so little 
that is popular or large in Lord Hartington’s political sym- 
|pathies. If Lord Hartington were chosen, the Liberal leader 
/in the Lower House might indeed be fairly regarded as a 
| decidedly narrower Liberal than Lord Granville,—which is not 
| precisely the proper relation between the leaders in the Com- 
|mons and the Lords. Again, it has always been said that 
| Lord Granville’s great enemy, the gout, has to some extent 
| deprived the country of the full value of his abilities and 
judgment. And if a leader of the Lower House who is 
credited with a certain indifference to hard work on other 
grounds,—the strong liking for the favourite amusements of 
wealthy English country gentlemen,—were to be chosen, we 
should be having complaints of a very opposite kind 
‘from those which have been levelled against Mr. Gladstone. 
|The Gout and the Turf would be formidable rivals to 
‘the interests of the Liberal party. Indeed Lord Hartington, 
though he has been War Minister and Postmaster-General, as 
well as Irish Secretary, has hardly earned a repntation for 
administrative laboriousness. And if he be chosen leader, we 
| suspect that it will be because, in the opinion of the party, the 


contracted horizon of modern Liberalism suggests that a certain 


relaxation of earnestness in the guidance of the party is not 
inopportune. 

Mr. Goschen, on the contrary, has been a very considerable 
administrator, and in his way is a very strenuous and even 
trenchant Liberal. On questions of Foreign Policy, there is 
no one of our Liberal chiefs to whom we should look with a 
more cordial confidence. His tone on national interests has 
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‘ ; : : 
always been proud and firm. The last thing we should expect ° 
from him would be such a retractation, or at least apologetic CITY EDITORS. 
explanation, as Mr. Disraeli recently made of an expression which HE three questions directly tried in the case of * Rubery v, 


had given offence in Germany. Mr. Goschen is a strong man, a Grant and Sampson”—of which the Zimes, desiring to 
cautious man, and a confident man. What, however, he is not, isa ' protect its own honour, has very naturally and properly made 
man of warm popular, as distinguished from high national, feel- a great case—may be stated intelligibly in very few words, 
ing. noris he a man who has in any special sense the ear of the | Did Mr. Rubery help to invent a diamond mine in Arizona 
House of Commons. In every way, except connection, he is a with the object of selling shares in it to the general public, 
man of more mark than Lord Hartington. But he has never as the 7imes is supposed by the jury to have implied he 
given a wide, popular character to his speeches ; he has never did? Nobody denies that certain fraudulent persons, who- 
so spoken that the words seem to come with a larger authority ever they were, bought diamonds and rubies to a consider- 
and a fuller significance than any private opinion. It is Mr. | able amount, sowed them about at a selected spot, brought 
Goschen—Mr. Goschen only—who seems to address the House | experts and others to see them, and tried, on their reports, re- 
of Commons; not Mr. Goschen embodying the convictions of | ports which read like bits from the “ Arabian Nights,” to sell 
hundreds of men around him. His is the voice of one, not the | the jewel-bearing lands at an enormous price. Nobody denies 
voice of many in one. He is more, too, of a good party man, | either that Rubery was there, picked up diamonds and rubies 
than of a large popular man. His various popular speeches | off this new Tom Tidler’s ground, described his “ finds” 
at Bristol. Frome, and elsewhere have been admirable party | in a more or less excited way, and was generally on the 
speeches, with a sonorous and cordial ring in them, quite be-| side of the diamond speculators, who had for an instant 
yond the range of any speech of Lord Hartington’s. But they | a chance of a great haul. Americans were excited by re- 
have been, in the main, party speeches after all. Except on! ports from the Cape, and would find anything in their 
foreign policy, Mr. Goschen’s tone has not had that large-| country that could be found anywhere else; and there are 
ness of scope which, without ceasing to be Liberal, marks the ‘men here who are positive fools about American invest- 
statesman who is something more than Liberal, who can speak | ments, ready to believe that Yankees with capital would let 
on occasion for the nation as well as for the Liberal party. We | Englishmen get a dollar for sixpence when they could 
should prefer Mr. Goschen to Lord Hartington, but we believe | get it for themselves. Nevertheless, it was credible 
the party, if there be any magnanimity in its Left Wing, might | enough that Mr. Rubery was not a kmnave, but only 
choose even better than Mr. Goschen. a dupe; the Chief Baron, who tried the case, evi- 
It will be obvious that our own leaning is very decidedly to! dently thought so, the jury agreed with the Chief 
Mr. Forster, who seems to us precisely the choice necessary to| Baron, and there is no reason for disputing the ultimate 
neutralise a certain Whig exclusiveness which would belong to | verdict, or doubting that Mr. Rubery is one of those men who, 
a Ministry led by Lord Granville, unless there were a thoroughly | when strongly biassed by friends, or prejudice, or interest, can 
popular leader in the Lower House. It is impossible to forget honestly believe things in themselves almost incredible. Then 
that on all subjects where the feeling of the nation has been | did Baron Grant cause the Zimes to say the little it said? 
in some respects in collision with the opinion of political | There was not a tittle of evidence that he did. It was 
society, Mr. Forster has adhered to the larger and not to the admitted by himself that he gave the 7imes’ City Editor great 
narrower view. * Weare all Confederates here,’ Lord Palmerston | sums—-£2,500 in one year, and possibly £5,000 in another 
is reported to have said to some Confederate sympathiser who _—without consideration, or out of friendliness, and it 
found a knot of the Ministers of his last Government in con-| was proved by documents that Rubery was his ‘enemy, 
sultation. But the English people were not Confederates, and | but of evidence to connect him with the attack on Rubery 
Mr. Forster was never a Confederate. His sympathy with | there was none at all. Mr. Sampson was not put in the 
the people of England, though very inferior in power of | box, and as nobody could know anything about it except the 
eloquent expression, must be pronounced larger and wiser | financier and the City Editor, nothing can be said except 
than even Mr. Gladstone’s. There is as much sagacity, that Baron Grant is a very liberal man to anybody of import- 
in the sense in which sagacity is so popular a quality | ance who is friendly to him, a trait of character which on the 
amongst Englishmen, in Mr. Forster, as in half-a-dozen | Continent is considered natural in new millionaires, and in 
of his ablest colleagues taken together. What we feel | England is no subject for legal proceedings. Then did Mr. 
least certain of in him is his tone on Foreign policy, | Sampson libel Mr. Rubery? The jury thought he did, and as the 
where, we are free to admit, we should be more dis-/ only evidence as to good or bad faith is in Mr. Sampson’s own 
posed a priori to trust Mr. Goschen, though this is more on | breast, and he did not go into the box, there is no clear 
negative than on positive grounds. Indeed, Mr. Forster has | ground for considering the jury mistaken. Our own impress- 
but seldom spoken on Foreign Policy,—never, we think, in | sion is that, there being no legal evidence as to Mr. Sampson’s 
a sense which we should condemn, unless it were when he | motive, and no suspicion as to the motive of the paper, the 
intimated, as we believe he once did, in a speech at Bradford, | argument of the public good was hardly pushed far enough in 
that he would rather have submitted the monstrous and unjust | mitigation of damages. A paper like the 7imes, which can 
‘Indirect Claims,’ as they were called, to arbitration, than have | stand a libel action, does a great public good in exposing a 
sacrificed the Alabama arbitration altogether. But on every | great fraud, and if its spokesman is clearly acting bond fide, 
home subject of first-rate importance on which Mr. Forster has | ought, when the fraud is clearly proved, not-to be heavily 
spoken, he has always spoken with that calmness of judgment, | amerced for an accidental blunder as to an individual. 
that accent of earnest popular sympathy, and yet that spirit | Still bona fides must be proved, the jury found a 
of conciliation which marks the difference between the states- | libel, and as they probably thought that £500 was 
man and the politician. We can never forget Mr. Forster's | nothing to the Times, they gave that sum, and Mr. Rubery 
speech on Mr. Trevelyan’s motion for household suffrage in the | is avenged, quite justly, but at a considerable cost to the 
counties, when we are weighing the comparative claims of | public, which suffers to the tune of millions a year, because 
different leaders, That speech and vote alone gauged the | respectable journals cannot give them a hint as to what Bubble 
broad, popular grain of the man who has been thought so | Companies really are. We do not go the length of some of our 
Conservative,—thought so mainly because he was in cordial sym- | contemporaries, and claim immunity for comments which may 
pathy with one of the profoundest currents of English feeling, | be ruinous to individual characters, which may prevent in- 
the desire to develope the religious spirit of children. Nor is | vestors from attending to anything new, and which, if placed 
there any man whom we could better trust to watch Mr. | beyond the law, may encourage a fatal system éf levying black- 
Disraeli’s vagaries, and counteract the mischief of his viewy,| mail. It is a great deal worse that Mr. Vitriol should be paid 
rootless, political criticism than Mr. Forster. There is no} to hold his tongue than that Mr. Sugar should be paid to be 
Liberal chief, again, whose temper has been so pertinaciously | all innocence. But we do think that the question of bona 
tried, and who has, as far as we know, never once betrayed | fides should be left more completely to the jury than it is, 
even the natural irritation to be expected from so much bait-| and that the journal which can in Court prove itself to 
ing. In a word, there is no man of more masculine character | have done the public a great pecuniary service should be 
and deeper principles on the front Liberal bench, none whose | entitled,after giving such proof, to something of Parliamentary 
homely sagacity would so nearly compensate for the want | privilege. We do not hesitate to say that if a weak journal 
of Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant eloquence. We should be content | had struck the Marquis de Bourbel as the Zimes struck him, 
with any one of the three statesmen we have named, and would | and had suffered as the Times suffered, the entire system of 
be loyal to any of them. But we cannot doubt that the sturdiest | foreign exchanges would have received a shock equal to a 
and most essentially British of the three in all the greater | heavy tax on international currency. We protect private 
qualities of the British people, is Mr. Forster. character and corporate funds in this country till anybody is 
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at liberty to swindle the public to any extent he likes, if only | reluctant to break as they are the rules of honour. This 
he will call his rubbishy paper “shares,” instead of notes on | guarantee to the public is, of course, a mere addition to the 
demand. It is too hard to know that a Black Friday is pre-} much better guarantee of personal character; but still it is an 
ventible, if only some solvent journalist will go into the work- | addition, and a surplusage of precaution in the City Offices of 
house to prevent it. important journals is an impossibility. 

The great question, however, raised by the trial is not even 
this of the state of the law, but the other one of the position | 
of City Editors in London. Owing partly to the just confidence | 








COMPROMISE AT VERSAILLES. 


reposed in English journals, partly to the circumstances which | HE disposition to compromise appears to increase at Ver- 
° * . - . . | ° . ° e 
make it so difficult to start daily papers in London, and which | sailles, though a working arrangement is still far off, and 


create a practical monopoly, and partly to the English fondness | may not, after all, be attained. It is stated, and apparently 
for daring investment, half-a-dozen men exercise an extra-| believed, that the stauncher Orleanists of the Right Centre, 
ordinary influence upon English speculative commerce. We | with the Duc d’Audiffret Pasquier at their head, and with the 
do not suppose that the London Dailies, even in combination, | consent of the Comte de Paris, have made overtures to the 
could send down Consols five per cent. except by false state- | Left Centre and to the moderate section of the Left, which, 
ments dangerous to their own power, or stop the sale of| if modified in the same direction, might ensure to France a 
shares in one of the great Railways; but they undoubtedly | reasonably stable Government. The Duke declares to his party 
could ruin half the miscellaneous Companies in existence, | that he fears the progress of Bonapartism, as evidenced in re- 
make the establishment of new Companies almost im- | peated elections and in the attitude of the peasantry on receipt 
possible, and exercise an almost irresistible influence upon | of false stories of coups d'état in Paris; and he is willing, there- 
international loans. They are not combined, or likely to | fore, to concede the definitive proclamation of the Republic up 
be, but every one of them exercises a share of that | to 1880, leaving the Assembly existing at that date to exercise 
tremendous power; and the Zimes in particular can, as/ full constituent power. He calculates that the Marshal-President 
was testified in Court, when the market is sensitive, do} would not oppose this strongly, as it woukd not affect his autho- 
almost anything it pleases. That being the case, it be-| rity, while it would enable a new Ministry to combat every form 
hoves the owners or managers of those journals to choose | of propagandism except the Republican, and thus attract the 
the men to whora they entrust such power with extra care, to} Left. With the Left Centre, the Left, and his own thirty 
keep them as far as possible from temptation, and to exercise | followers, the proposal could, he thinks, be carried, and a 
a rigorous, or, to speak plainly,a suspicious supervision, even | Ministry formed, with himself as President, which would have 
over agents of undoubted honour. The difficulties of the task, | a majority in the House. The scheme appears to have strong 
we know, are enormous. The only men who can do the work! supporters in Paris, but mainly among men who desire a 
properly are experts, whose action can hardly be traced by the | Parliamentary monarchy, and who think that to secure one the 
public; they are not paid—with an exception or two—at the | Comte de Paris must await the death or abdication of his 
highest rates of the profession, and they are exposed to the most | cousin, and his own consequent accession to the headship of 
extravagant pecuniary temptations. There is not a first-class | the Legitimist party. To other eyes the plan has many of the 
City Editor in London who could not make a fortune if he | vices of the Septennate and no especial advantage, except that it 
chose to turn his influence into money. He need not take | would enable France formally to try the experiment of a Republic 
bribes, or pocket gifts, or even be guaranteed against losses by | in the Presidential form, which she is informally trying now. 
influential friends. All he need do is, to use his professional | The Left Centre only promise to consider it, and the Left utterly 
experience, apply for first allotments, which he is sure to get, | reject it, proposing, however, an alternative, which if honestly 
and sell the moment he sees a profit,—that is, he need only | put forward, suggests that there is a third course yet on which 
use honestly-earned knowledge for his own exclusive benefit, | an effective compromise might be based. They say that if 
instead of that of the public generally. If he does so| the Republic is definitively proclaimed, they will agree to allow 
use it, he will not, of course, warn the public that such | the Assembly sitting in 1880 to revise the Constitution if it 
and such a plausible investment is either a risky speculation, | pleases. The effect of this proposal would, if accepted, be 
fit only for capitalists, or a mere chance, fit for nobody but a/ that the Republic would be constituted as a definitive form 
betting man, or a City bubble; but if he mentions it at all, will | of government, subjeet only to the chance that on the first . 
be very careful to do it among investments of the best class,— | Presidential vacancy by efflux of time the Assembly might 
and from that point to direct praise of unpraiseworthy under-| not be honestly Republican. It would then be legal for it 
takings the step is very short indeed. It is very seldom taken | to propose revision. This chance is a bad one to leave, 
in any direct way, because printed words remain; but there are | because it fixes a kind of time for intrigue, an inevitable 
many ways of taking it indirectly, and they have before now been | period of Equinoctial gales, an hour when almost any 
tried. It is most difficult to many men to be conscious of powers | kind of treason might be attempted; but the Republicans, 
and not use them, to forego the benefit of their own knowledge, | seeing the many difficulties in their way, would not be in the 
and to resist the pressure which the very men who give them | wrong to accept such a proposal, which, at all events, makes 
information—the magnates of finance and commerce and enter- | them the legal party for six years. If in that time their ideas 
prise—can, in a hundred directions, bring to bear. Yet all} have not conquered the people, then France must select the 
English statesmen have to do these things—the Secretary of | Constitution which is to supersede them. A still better pro- 
State for India, for example (we beg his pardon for the illus- | posal, however, would, in our judgment, be one to declare the 
tration), could make half a million a year by merely taking | Republic definitively, but insert in the Constitution a clause 
conciliatory gifts—and all City Editors ought to do them. | authorising revision whenever certain conditions had been 
Their position towards all pecuniary undertakings whatever, | complied with, or rather, whenever the nation obviously de- 
ought to be one of cool, unbiassed, painstaking criticism, and | sired it. Such a condition could do little harm, as it would 
they ought to be as unconcerned in speculation as if they were | amount to this,—that France would obtain the power of making 
Cabinet Ministers. The etiquette upon that point should bind | her Revolutions legally, which to many observers seems to be 
them as absolutely as the etiquette which binds a journalist | her very first want. The grand difficulty in the way would 
not to be paid for an article by anybody but his employer. The | be to make the guarantees as stringent as those which prevent 
Times, in an article otherwise honourable to its Proprietary, | Revolution, so as to prevent revisions, except upon the most 
does not, upon this point, go far enough. It says City Editors | obviously imperative grounds,—a difficulty not decreased by the 
must be as free to make investments as other men, but we would impossibility of founding in France a Second Chamber able in 
add the rider, “as free as other men in high public office.” The | extremity to defy the popular Representatives. 

Foreign Secretary is not free to speculate in Spanish Bonds, or| This difficulty, however, though great, does not appear to Eng- 
the Postmaster-General in the shares of Telegraph Companies | lishmen absolutely insoluble ; but to solve it, French statesmen, 
he may be going to buy, and the City Editors of London Dailies | we fear, must learn a confidence in each other and in French- 
ought to be bound during their term of office by the same | men and a political patience which they do not as yet possess. 
rule. If they have money to invest, as they ought to have—| Suppose, for instance, it were arranged that the Republic 
for no function needs to be better paid—they ought to bind | should be proclaimed with a Septennial Presidency, that the 
themselyes to invest only like Trustees, and forego as abso- Asssembly should be dissolved by thirds—a conservative 
lutely as Cabinet Ministers do the use of their knowledge and method of appealing to the country to which all parties may 
experience. That rule, of course, leaves them open, as it yet be driven, by the necessity of placing some authority be- 
leaves statesmen, to a thousand seductions; but it would, as | yond the risk of illness, assassination, or insanity—and that 4 
it does in public life, help to keep up a lofty professional | two-third vote of the whole House should be declared sufficient 
etiquette, which,vas all experience shows, men are at least as | to allow the Assembly to submit a new Constitution to the people. 
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The effect of that plan would be, that so long as one-third of the 
Chamber remained Republican, the Assembly could not upset 
the established order of affairs, could not even discuss the sub- 
ject, without subjec’ ‘ag the innovators to that certainty of de- 
feat and ridicule which French politicians dislike to face, Again, 
supposing the Chamber, as might conceivably happen, to be so 
out of accord with the country that a two-thirds vote might, 
by corruption or terror, be obtained, then it would still have 
to submit its vote to the whole body of the electors, who in 
the case supposed would repudiate or reverse it. On the other 
hand, supposing the country to be seized with a genuine desire 
for a change—for monarchy, or Czesarism, or federalism, or a 
new Executive—it would only have to wait two years to send 
up a majority to the Assembly competent to submit the gene- 
ral desire to the general vote. Only in case the Assembly and 
the country were alike anxious to change the Constitution—to 
reward, for example, some man who had beaten back an in- 
yader, or to secure an order not secured by a weak Pre- 
sident, or to avail itself of some abnormal genius— 
could the Constitution be suddenly changed, and in that 
case the power of changing it ought to exist. Otherwise, in 
France, and indeed everywhere in Europe where permanent | 
Executives exist, legal right would be superseded by an appeal 

to Revolution. In England or America, such a scheme would | 
make the Constitution perfectly firm, protecting it alike | 
against surprises within Parliament or Congress, and against 

a surge of emotion in the people, but in France all parties | 
would distrust their adversaries’ good faith. They would ask | 
what guarantee they had that the party in possession of power | 
would not use it to make their power perpetual,—that Repub- | 
licans, for example, who would certainly have it first, would 

not decree the Republic for ever; that Bonapartists would not | 
appeal to a coerced people, or that Monarchists would not 

proclaim a King and support him by main force. There is no 

answer to such questions, except that the right of revision once | 
part of the Constitution, the people might insist that revision 
should be legal. No party in France has hitherto tried the 
experiment. Each in turn has declared itself perpetual and 
divine, and each has been overthrown, and all may therefore 
by possibility be prepared to leave a loophole or safety-valve 
for the ideas of each. That safety-valve even now exists, but 
only in Revolution ; and to substitute for Revolution the joint 
action of Assembly and people is not to increase but to 
diminish greatly the chance of dangerous perturbations. But 
for the existence of a similar though more cumbrous provision 
in the Constitution of the United States, the problem of the 
South could have been solved only by Revolution. 

It is in some compromise such as this—a compromise 
allowing of legal revolution—that the hope of France must 
lie, if no one system is to be made absolute and final; and the 
hope, though faint, has not as yet entirely died away. The 
Marshal-President evidently is waiting patiently to see if any 
solution can be found by discussion, and will only attempt to 
force on a dissolution if no Constitutional law at all can be 
carried. Some of the coolest observers in France think it 
impossible that an agreement should be framed, but French 
debate is full of surprises, and the parties have within a fort- 
night approached one another more closely than has ever yet 
been the case. The noisiness of the discussion means 
very little, and may be succeeded at any moment by 
sudden calm. The danger, moreover, of total failure is very 
great indeed. Such a failure would, we fear, be fol- 
lowed by an appeal to the Assembly to pass an Elec- 
toral Law and dissolve, and the passing of an _ elec- 
toral law limiting suffrage would be the Bonapartists’ 
opportunity. Whatever the demerits of universal suffrage— 
and we confess we dread it till the world is either a little better 
or a little better educated—the practice of taking plébiscites has 
made the sovereignty of a French Chamber elected by a restricted 
suffrage nearly, if not quite, impossible. 


Divine Right is an 
idea, and Universal Suffrage is an idea, but a restricted suffrage 
is only a plan, and a plan which all who are excluded are 
sure to denounce as irrational and unfair. Add to the Bona- 
partist party three millions or so of voters excluded from 
the polls by a reactionary Assembly, and a coup d'état in favour 
of Pi¢biscites would scarcely be hazardous. A Dissolution on 
the old suffrage is the only safe course, but it is said that the 
Due de Broglie dreads it, that the majority abhor it, and that 
it will not be carried without an electoral law so stringent that 
the Duke will be able to manipulate the returns. That means 
the return of the Empire, and this danger may possibly force 
on all parties the compromises which in any country but France 
Would long since have been tried, and which, we repeat, in 








spite of the violence of the debate already begun, may yet be 
arrived at, 





MR. LOWE, 

| Bago RUSSELL’S attack on Mr. Lowe as the head of 
the Cave of Adullam has produced a letter from 
Mr. Lowe to Thursday’s 7imes, in which he defends the 
purity of his motives with considerable success, but with 
less dignity than he would have shown if he had not struck 
a somewhat angry blow at his aged assailant at the 
close. We expressed last week our surprise at Lord Russell's 
vindictive and not very plausible attack on Mr. Lowe, and 
our profound conviction that, whatever might be said of 
the statesmanship of Mr. Lowe’s Troglodyte policy, it was 
as sincere, and we might have said as self-denying, an act of 
political principle, as any for which the most sturdy Radical 
of our day has to take credit. But as Lord Russell’s attack has 
appeared at the very moment at which the Liberals are dis- 
cussing the possibilities for the Liberal Leadership, and as we, 
like almost all the rest of the world, assume that any chance 
for Mr. Lowe, powerful and keen as he is, is not amongst those 
possibilities, we think it only fair to speak more at length of a 
statesman who is, in all probability, by far the cleverest man in 
the House of Commons, and whom yet his contemporaries some- 
times misunderstand, if not quite so gravely as Lord Russell, 
yet certainly with a strange pertinacity. 

We should say that, whatever Mr. Lowe’s faults may be, 
the last thing to impute to him is any want of honesty, poli- 
tical or intellectual. We would not say that he never keeps 
back an unpopular view of his own, because it is unpopular. 
Where is the Member of Parliament of whom that could be 
truly said? But we will say that there is hardly any man who 
has so often blurted out what he must have known would not 
be popular ; partly, no doubt, from a defective appreciation of 
the invidiousness of some of his opinions, but partly, also, 
from the sincere intellectual pleasure he always feels in saying 
the thing he thinks in the very epigrammatic form in which 
he usually thinks it. Mr. Lowe is, indeed, oddly honest,—not, 
we hope, because honesty is odd, but because his kind of 
honesty is certainly so,—odd in its manner, its occasions, its ex- 
cesses, and its defects. He not unfrequently gives great offence 
by sarcasms which are simply irrepressible flashes of impa- 
tient criticism. Sometimes he will seize on the strangest of 
all opportunities for doing an act of justice, as when he did his 
best to pledge the House to apply to doctrine the principle of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, not because he wanted to 
shake the Church of England—far from it—but because he did 
not think it fair that the easy Conformists among the Liberal 
Clergy should be any better off than the Nonconformists, who 
will not join the Church simply because they cannot conscien- 
tiously accept her doctrinal standards. That was a very good 
example of the abrupt and ill-considered explosions of just 
feeling which distinguish Mr. Lowe. And it is the same not 
unfrequently in personal criticism. He is too apt to be the 
Mr. Serjeant Snubbin of public life, not at all because he is 
an unkindly man,—we believe him to be a very kindly one, 
though he lays down all sorts of hard-and-fast lines for him- 
self,—but because a certain flash of righteous intellectual 
indignation is always moving him to denounce some dull plati- 
tude, or explode some plausible and pretentious bit of humbug. 
His mind is discontinuous, too, in its action ;—it is one, the 
keener impulses of which are not of that kind which “ come 
to him in solitude,” but are rather the offspring of social 
encounters, and spring up in the moment of social attack or 
of retort. This is true even of his greater Parliamentary 
speeches. Mr. Lowe was quite right in saying in reply to Lord 
Russell that he had attacked the lowering of the franchise in 
1865, before Lord Palmerston’s death, quite as pitterly as he 
ever attacked it during the times of the Cave. Mr. Leatham 
no doubt still recollects the sardonic speech in which Mr. Lowe, 
in that year, fell upon him for advocating the abstract right 
of the working-classes to the franchise, and maintained that 
the abstract-right principle, whatever may be its merits, is never 
used as a foundation whereon to build a political constitution, 
but always as a weapon wherewith to destroy it; that it is not 
abstract rights which are appealed to to defend the Monarch 
or the person of the Executive, but that it is abstract rights which 
are used to arm “the hand of the assassin.” Not even when 
at the head of the Cave did Mr. Lowe speak with more caustic 
brilliance than when he rose in the course of a desultory 
Wednesday’s debate, which promised no practical results, and in 
fact came to no conclusion, to demolish the Democratic 
theorists who had paraded principles which would not work, and 
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appealed to sentiments which were more grandiose than real. 
He deprecated democratic destructiveness ; and yet destruc- 
tive criticism of what he thinks destructive political schemes has 
always been his own forte. No one ever surpassed him in the 
art of pricking a bladder. The records of Committees and 
Commissions contain a great deal of wonderfully clever cross- 
examination by Mr. Lowe, of those political mountebanks who 
have “a pill that is very good against an earthquake.” Even 
Mr, Hubbard, with all his financial knowledge, was made exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable by Mr. Lowe’s cross-examination of his 
scheme for diminishing the pressure of the Income-tax on pro- 
fessional incomes. In the collision of wits few ever van- 
quished Mr. Lowe; and a man with vaguely right intentions 
and large sympathies, but inadequately-defined ideas, is apt to 
come out from an encounter with Mr. Lowe’s hard and clear- 
cut opinions very much as if he had been pounded between 
the upper and the nether mill-stone. 

That is Mr. Lowe’s great power. But it is a power which, 
arising, as it does, from absolute confidence in principles 
generalised from a very limited field of experience, has 
its root in a kind of weakness. Mr. Lowe never distrusts | 
in their proper sphere, he has once seen working forcibly | 
and well. Thus not only has he not unfrequently to, 
change his mind, but he increases for himself the difficulty of | 
changing it, by the sharp and confident logie with which he | 
has previously denounced the exhortation addressed to him to 
change it. For instance, taking his stand on the narrow poli- | 
tical economy of the last generation, he attacked with great 
brilliance during Lord Palmerston’s réyime the proposal for | 
giving tenant-right to the Irish farmers,—a proposal to which, 
as a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, he was sub- 
sequently converted, and to which he gave his powerful sup- | 
port. Indeed, Mr. Lowe has always rested a great deal too 
complacently on his command of the clear and visible 
departments of a subject which has other departments | 
of large but ill-defined significance; and he forgets that | 
it is possible sometimes to provide, though less adequately, | 
for the indefinite outlying field of which the extent and) 
boundary can only be approximately indicated. ‘ Payment 
by results’? was the great principle of Mr. Lowe’s Educa- | 
tion Code, and ‘payment by results’ has been a favourite | 
principle with him through life,—the principle which has | 
made him attach so exaggerated a relative importance to the | 
profession of engineering, and has induced him to cry-down | 
classical and logical as compared with scientific and modern | 
studies. He cares too little, or not at all, for what he cannot 
see and test and measure. Mere popular sympathies nauseate 
him, though he will risk and sacrifice a good deal to pro-| 


adequately the range and applicability of principles which, } 


vide a clear and definite remedy for a clearly-defined and in- | 


servatism of the Residuum, with the brilliant exponent of the 
drastic Liberalism of the “dismal science.” It would not 
be much to the advantage of the party to pit against 
the national and Imperial ideas on which Mr. Disraeli dwells 
so fondly, the somewhat cynical colonial critic who is ever 
‘ready to maintain that Canada is utterly untenable, and that 
expeditions like the Abyssinian are unwarrantable risks 
in a Quixotic cause. Estimate his political sagacity as you 
will, Mr. Lowe has talents more brilliant than almost any 
other Member of the House, and his honesty appears to us as 
conspicuous as his talents. Still, it is not brilliant talents, nor 
honesty either, which can now marshal effectually the ranks of 
the Liberals. We need a man of sagacity and judgment, a 
man of wise and large character. Mr. Lowe’s is essentially a 
mind of ‘ great parts.” But a mind ‘of great parts’ is not 
always a great whole; and assuredly that deficiency in it is 
just what is amiss with Mr. Lowe. 





THE CLOUD IN MONTENEGRO. 

HE Montenegro affair is of no political importance, but the 
action of the Three Powers about it, is. Some Turkish 
soldiers, it would appear, probably in pursuit of plunder, killed 
some Montenegrins, and the Highlanders, who, though only 
120,000 in number, men and women all told, are among the 
fiercest and bravest people in Europe, in revenge killed either 
those soldiers or some Turkish soldiers about. The Russian 
Government, which regards Montenegro as an outpost, and grants 
to its Prince Nicholas a pension larger than his revenue, de- 
manded justice, and was assured that the Turkish soldiers in 
fault should be tried and executed. The Foreign Minister, 
however, Aarifi Pasha, found that the people resented 
this concession, and withdrew it, declaring that he would 
not carry out the sentence until the Montenegrins who 


| 
| 


‘had killed Turks were condemned as well as the Turks 


who had killed Montenegrins. The Montenegrin Elders, 
who govern the little State under the Prince, held that 
this demand was unjust, their people having in their view 
acted in self-defence, and in a series of meetings determined 
that, as Turks never did justice except under terror, they would 
exact reparation for themselves. This implies a sharp foray 
and a border-fight such as is always probable in that region, 
and would not matter to anybody, but that the Montenegrins 
have the sympathies of more important people. Their move- 
ment might be the signal for a declaration of independence by 
both Servians and Roumanians, and Turkey could not reduce 
either without a serious and excessively dangerous war. The 
Sultan has plenty of men, horses, and guns, and for defence could 
rely upon the whole body of Turks, who, once excited, will 
die sword in hand; but he has not the money to put armies in 


disputable injustice. We quite understand what induced Mr. | motion, his credit is nearly exhausted, and he cannot afford to 
} ng age re aig - Pet 
Gladstone to make him Chancellor of the Exchequer,—the | run the risk of armed intervention. This risk would appear 
1 
selection which Lord Russell so seriously condemns. He sup- | to be serious, for it is stated that three Powers, Russia, Ger- 
posed that Mr. Lowe’s strong, acute, and lucid understanding | many, and Austria, have agreed to befriend the Montenegrins, 
would be precisely suited for the limited field of economical | have presented simultaneous and identical counsels to the 
proposals and economical resistance to popular extravagance. | Porte, and have even gone the extreme length of demanding 
But he forgot, on the one hand, the sensitiveness and the exceed-| the dismissal of the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
g | g 
ing timidity of the City, and on the other hand, the great need of | This demand will excite, no doubt, the anger of the Sultan, 
full consideration for objectors in the case of any proposals likely |as a direct effort to coerce his will in the management 
to be charged with the sin of oppressiveness to the people. Mr./of his own affairs, but it is difficult to conceive what 
Lowe’s off-hand and unforecasting mind led to collisions both | he can do to escape submission. France is in no position 
with Lombard Street and with the masses. He frightened the |to aid him; England is most unwilling to fight again for 
powers of the Bank of England out of their wits by threatening | Turkey, which has only recently disregarded her interests in 
that, come what would, he would never authorise a transgression | Arabia ; and no other Power dare so much as offer mediation. 
of the provisions of the Bank Act. And he offended the masses by | The Sultan himself might in a moment of exaltation refuse to 
. . . . 7 2 . b4 
proposing a Match-tax without even so much consideration for | yield, send the three Ambassadors their passports, and so reveal 


the apparent hardship of the case as would have been implied 
in a careful and exhaustive discussion of the obvious popular 
objections. Mr, Gladstone forgot the mystic side of money 
and finance,—a side of it to which his own mind is peculiarly 


and sensitively alive-—when he placed a sharp logician and a | 


conversational pugilist in the control of the ark of the Exchequer. 

Why Mr. Lowe, with all his brilliant talent and all his 
honesty,—for no statesman was ever more conspicuously 
honest,— is impossible as a Liberal leader needs no further expo- 


sition, if this account of him be true. You might as well propose | 


to place a porcupine in command of the army of the frogs or the 
mice. He would let his quills fly to good effect at the enemy, 
but what would not be the terror of his friends? Besides, 
even as to his principles, there would be serious difficulties, 
To the Tory democracy it would hardly be advisable to oppose 
the great advocate of a Liberal oligarchy. It would not be very 
expedient to confront the panegyrists of the Constitutional Con- 


| the latent disunion which must exist in the new Holy Alliance ; 
| but the policy of the Seraglio is not of this daring kind, Turkish 
| Ministers are timid, if their Lord is not, and the Sultan will in 
| all human probability yield. 

The result of this yielding, if the Three Powers can but hold 
| together, is that they will be masters in Constantinople, and 
can, whenever occasion arises, either secure the independence 
| of the provinces north of the Balkan—an immense reduction in 
_the apparent Empire of the Sultan—or enlist Turkey against 
Persia, an immense aggravation of the difliculties inherent m 
the Indian position of our own country. The moment the 
removal of Aarifi Pasha is known in Constantinople, the very 
‘metropolis of intrigue, it will be known also that the Three 
| Powers are united, that France and Great Britain are effaced, 
_and that the road to office is through the favour of the united 
Embassies. Every aspirant to power will place himself more 
or less at their disposal, every intriguer will declare himself 


| 
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hostile to the West, every discontented faction will court their | Members,—heavy correspondences, eager literary work, and the 
support, and the management of foreign affairs will be practi- | position of the chief political consultee of a great party,—will 
cally in their hands, General Ignatieff will be more, far| probably make a great many people consider afresh the compara- 
more, in Constantinople than Lord Stratford de Redcliffe tive advantages of reserving a retired leisure for their latter days, 
ever was, and will employ his influence for very differ- | or of “dying in harness.” Charles Lamb thought a retirement 
ent ends. How the Three Powers will use their ascendancy | so complete that he boasted in his glee of not knowing the day of 
cannot be foretold, though it would be easy for Russia to make | the month or of the week, and of having no oceasion to know it, 
concessions as regards the Principalities, Servia, the Herzegovina, | by no means too early or too complete at the age of fifty. Mr. Glad- 
and Montenegro, which would induce both Germany and stone is fifteen years older, and “ retires” only from that excess 
Austria to sanction action through Turkey against Persia, but | of work which makes the difference between a public post of a 
that they will possess an ascendancy if Aarifi Pasha falls may yery laborious, and one of a comparatively easy character. 
be considered past a doubt. The whole effect of the Crimean However, all retirements are relative, and it is likely enough that 
war will be effaced, and | the fate of Turkey will _Test in the relatively to his vitality and powers of production, Mr. Gladstone 
hands of the three military monarchies, that is, if they can | j, laying down what will give him almost as much sense of re- 
agree, really in those of Prince Gortschakoff and the German gained freedom at sixty-five,.as Charles Lamb at fifty. Except, 
Chancellor, the latter a man who would let Russia do anything however, for very short periods of time, the man who retires 
in the East, if only he could be sure of her acquiescence in the | judiciously, has almost as much to do after his retirement as before, 


Jest and South. . * 
\ ge ee a ee es a and probably hardly more sense of a large personal discretion 
: “es oe trl . ©/as to the distribution of his tasks than he had before. He has 


about the fate of Montenegro; but we cannot watch the pre- | 5. ‘ “tage nage 

a position of affairs without a sigh over the pepeesita af peer cay ag 9 -, wt Guy comm to Be sage gage 
making Englishmen understand the dangér of the position, ee =e tasks he has escaped. At least, if he has wate 
the certainty which exists that it is the German interest to do ars pretty certain that he must have made a blunder in not 
anything which will oceupy or attract or pay Russia for the poctering vo “die in harness.” How often do we hear of 
next few years, and thus leave the new military monarchy free | @¢" dying just because they have given up the only thing they 
to deal with Europe as it pleases. If those two Powers can but | could do, and found no other stimulus to exertion in its place, like 
coalesce, even an American policy would not save this country | the horse whose case interested Mr. Pickwick so much, which 
from along anda terrible war. Lord Derby might desert France, | W@8 kept up by the shafts in which it worked, and collapsed 
or allow Austria to be dismembered. or see Germany enthroned | When removed from them. It may fairly be laid down as a good 
in the Indian Archipelago by the absorption of Holland, and ' general rule that unless there are a great many alternative duties 
still, sooner or later, he would have to fight to prevent the | waiting for a man who retires from his wonted occupations,— 
payment of the Russian price, which, be the Czar who he | duties which directly they succeed to their place in the inherit- 
may, or the statesmen at St. Petersburg who they may, | ance of his time, will seem to him almost as peremptory and 
must always be some additional power of attacking Turkey | engrossing as their predecessors,—he is making a mistake in 
and giving the Russian Government possession of the city ‘retiring at all. Of course we do not mean that the aged ought 
of Constantinople. That possession, now that Germany is so | to try and do as much as they did in middle-life. As a rule, it 
strong in the Baltic, has grown more important to St. Peters-! will be found that the approach of age shows itself in the 
burg than ever, and Russian statesmen have at last discovered | comparative slowness with which the judgment is concentrated 
that their nearest road to Constantinople is across the Caspian, | and the intellect applied. There are few men who can do equally 
the one sea in the world in which the British flag cannot | well half as much at seventy-five as they could have done at forty- 
be displayed. This is our danger, and it is this which | five. We mean only that it is the greatest possible mistake to 
renders even a trumpery border-squabble in Montenegro matter | suppose that life without engagements, and engagements which 
of such grave consideration. Any occurrence in European lwe feel obliged to undertake, is rest. ‘There is very often real 
Turkey involves influence in Constantinople ; and hostile influence | pest in the exchange of one class of engagements for another,— 
there means danger everywhere for us—danger at Aden, danger | in exchanging, for instance, engagements which consist in tran- 
in Persia, danger among our own Mahommedan population, | sacting business, or at all events, in influencing people's actions 
which looks to Mecca for political guidance. We have no course | directly, for engagements which consist chiefly in reconsidering 
* recommend, for it is useless to remonstrate with Generals the premisses or data of action, é.e., chiefly in influencing people's 
resect acting 5 but our powerlessness is one more proof how | thoughts; or, to take a more common cas of retirement, in 
Sear ee ype Be get ie gy aya exchanging the duties which chiefly affect strangers,—such as 
well, and can do scarcely more to hurt any one who may choose a rye 7 pave! — ap tg 
to pelt her aith WildMets temdiece, 7 : oe srapie and family. Almost all practical men’s lives in- 


Accoiding to the latest telegrams, which have a semi-official velre & good deal of business which cannot by - — ae 
air, if thé Sultan refuses to yield—a course which, remem- | nathan deeply, canal ao De an erny vight-wsiades gaa 
bering the\ pride of his subjects, is just possible—the |hasa healthy pride in thorough work, and every ambitious man 
Powers will make a ring, and let him and his feudatories fight | * Pleasure in successful work, and every needy man on interest 
it out, merely txking armed precautions that the flame shall |i profitable work; and it —— wan anggen Gat, eae he 
spread no further), We do not believe the report, as war with | !tter part of life, duties of this kind, which are not intrinsic- 
limited liability is a3 yet impossible ; but supposing the Powers ally fascinating, may be exchanged for duties of another 
to be able to pursue kuch a course, and hold up the ropes dur- kind, which are. No doubt it is some fecling of this sort 
ing the set-to, what does such a policy imply? That the which has actuated Mr. Gladstone. He has enjoyed politics, 
Sultan is to waste his ‘army and spend his last resources in a | but never without a fecling that he could enjoy thorough research 
futile effort to conquer Roumania, Servia, Herzegovina, and | 02 One or two great subjects,—on theology, and on Homer,— 
Montenegro.—an effort in which he has failed over andjeven more. The notion may be a mistaken one, because a 
over again. He has irdnclads, but where are they to | mind that has once acquired, in its highest intensity, the habit of 
go? He has horsemen. and they will be, among the moun- | turning all its mental stores into moral, or social, or political in- 
tains, about as useful as sheep. He has soldiers, but: they } fluence, is very apt to find the very difficult and evhbarrassed, and 
have never of late years beaten the Servians, or Montenegrins, | often indeterminate field, of pure intellectual research, compara- 
or Roumanians, and why should they beat them now? He has | tively tame and flat. But be that as it may, the only legitimate 
subjects, but how is he to put aymies of untamed fanatics, | motive for retiring from work which you are still competent to do, 
dispirited by the consciousness thi they are out of place in | is, that there is other work which you are even more or equally 
Europe, into effectual motion? If the Sultan yields, he will | competent to do, and from which you have been debarred by the 
be the puppet of his enemies; and if he resists, he will lose engrossing claims of your regular calling. Even so, unless it be 
half his European subjects, bankrupt his Treasury, and tempt | work on which you feel sure you can leave a mark useful for 
by his subsequent weakness every attack. | those who are to come after you, indeed one even more useful 
| for purposes of guidance, than you can on that of your main 
cane calling, we doubt the policy of early retirements. People with 
EARLY RETIREMENTS. many interests who have passed by with regret, from sheer want 

\M* GLADSTONE'S § very partial retirement at the age/|of time, many courses of study and lines of investigation for 
Avs of sixty-five from public responsibilities, a retirement | which they feel themselves not without capacity, are apt to for- 
which, if he remains in Parliament, as probably he will, will leave | get that the chances are very much against their taking up, 
upon him more than the ordinary responsibilities of ordinary with much effect for the world at large, at a late stage of 
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life, a study to which others have devoted themselves from the 
very first. No doubt they say to themselves that it is not for 
the purpose of teaching others, but for the purpose of making up 
their own minds, that they desire to enter at the tenth or eleventh 
hour on these studies. But that has always seemed to us a ques- 
tionable motive. Those who believe in personal immortality 
must feel the most perfect confidence either that they will 
obtain much more completely in a future state the knowledge 
they crave, or else that the significance of, that knowledge will be 
merged in that of other and larger knowledge, so that the value 
of it will be superseded ;—while those who do not believe in a 
personal immortality, must feel that it matters exceedingly little 
whether they die with a little more or a little less knowledge on 
a subject which they cannot hope to make completely their own. 
If, then, a man has the choice between doing what few or none 
can do so well for the benefit of the present world, and acquiring 
for himself some small accession of speculative knowledge which 
is not very likely to benefit any one but himself, we suspect the 
former is the nobler choice. If, on the contrary, his calling be of 
a kind which many another can discharge as well, while that for 
which he deserts it is one for which he has great qualifications 
not easily supplied by others,—and this, no doubt, would be, 
and must be, the case in multitudes of instances, were not money- 
making regarded as so eminently obligatory and meritorious a 
pursuit by Englishmen,—the latter is the nobler choice. But 
it is never to be forgotten that men are apt to be very bad judges 
of their own power of giving themselves to really new modes of 
life. Itseems pretty certain, in spite of his humorous essay, that if 
Charles Lamb could have taken half work, instead of being com- 
pletely superannuated at the age of fifty, he would have been a much 
happier and a more productive man in his latter years than he actu- 
ally was. For in his case it needed the contrast between drudgery 
and literature, and the gentle tonic to his energies which fixed 
habits of work gave him, to bring out the full play of his humour 
and literary talent. Retired men, even with the amplest claims 
on their time, are seldom able to work at their new occupations 
without a considerable quantity of the old kind of work to make 
them fcel busy. Merchants or lawyers who retire early should 
accept ‘directorships’ or ‘arbitrations,’ if only to give that ne- 
cessity for promptness and for compression to their arrangements, 
which is of the very essence of real efficiency. A task which may 
be done at any time is done at none. The paradox that only 
the busy have any leisure is perfectly true. A man who, 
after being accustomed to the screw of heavy business exi- 
gencies, suddenly finds that the pressure is completely taken 
off, becomes demoralised, and has no time at all for that which 
is now his sole duty. Even Mr. Gladstone himself will pro- 
bably do twice as much with a seat in Parliament, and a con- 
sciousness that the heaviest part of his private enterprises must 
be squeezed into the long vacation, than he would do with the 
whole year at his disposal. Take but a portion of the weight 
from behind your horse, and he will make up the difference in 
speed ; but take nearly all away, and he will soon get saucy, and 
object to go any faster than before. 

However, we suspect that what makes many men look forward 
so eagerly to an early retirement from their. regular labours, is 


not so much the craving for time to devote to other pursuits | 


than that of their main calling, as the vague hope that in 
greater quietness of life they may gain a tranquillity and 
clearness of spirit to which English practical life is a stranger, 
—nay, which in the hurry of petty engagements and a constant 
necessity for a close packing of small endeavours, there is no 
room left. In the crowding of our duties, we lose the 
distinction between the means and the ends of life, and 
hardly discriminate between the success gained at the cost 
of qualities which we once valued, and those which we have 
gained by the steady use and discipline of those qualities. 
Matthew Arnold has expressed finely enough in one of his most 
delicate poems the sense of hurry and confusion which marks 
our boasted practical life, a sense of confusion which un- 
questionably engenders a great deal of that vain craving for a 
breathing-time at the close of life, for which, unfortunately, it so 
badly prepares us. He is contrasting two peaceful graves, one 
beside the Mediterranean, one at the foot of the Ifimalayas, with 
the din and fret of the lives which ended there :— 
“In cities should we English lie 

Where cries are rising ever new, 

And men’s incessant stream goes by! 

We who pursue 

* Our business with unslackening stride, 

Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast 

The soft Mediterranean sido, 

The Nile, the East, 


“ And seo all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

And never once possess our soul 

Before we die.” 
And almost every man, however practical, feels this obscurely ; 
has a notion that his own life is a riddle to him, that he hardly 
knows where it has failed, and still less why ; where it has succeeded, 
and whether he has reason to be proud of or humiliated by hig 
success ; and from the oppression of this confused feeling arises, 
we believe, a great deal of the frequent craving for leisure at the 
end of life, which disguises itself in the form of some fond and 
usually false anticipation that the lucidity of vision into the 
meaning of life which we have never attained during the activity 
of its eager aims, may be secured when those eager aims haye 
' been put aside towards its close. But as a rule, it is then 
too late, if not too painful, to comprehend all its blunders and 
its burning heats, even when they have not been forgotten, 
Besides, the mind is then too much accustomed to be engaged in 
trivial undertakings of short period, and to give itself up to the 
interest of promoting the desired event; and some equivalent 
for these small efforts must be found, or the worst of all results, 
vacuity of mind, succeeds to the paltry interests which have been 
foregone. ‘Thus, instead of new clearness of vision, retirement 
| from active work means, nine times out of ten, a sleepier study of 
| the newspaper, more naps, more indolent reading, less real re- 


flection, and a great deal more sheer gossip. 

We suspect that what is needed for most men ig not an early 
retirement from practical life, under the illusion that leisure will 
give a new clearness to the mind’s vision, but not unfrequent in- 
tervals of real retirement throughout its busiest part ; that 
instead of aiming at mere ‘holiday,’ and what is called change 
and recreation, we should aim at securing intervals which will 
enable us more or less to understand ourselves, and to weigh 
our aims, as well as the means we are pursuing to gain those 
aims; in short, that instead of the constant strain forwards, 
some of our vacations should be retreats from life to enable 
us to see howit would appear to us, were it really the end, 
and how, if a new term of it begins, we should try to mould 
it anew. ‘That would be infinitely more fruitful than the 
somewhat hopeless retirement at the real close of active exertion, 
when all our blunders have been made, and few or none can be, 
| in this life at least, practically repaired ; for this last considera- 
tion alone is one sufficient to make us shrink from what seem 
the vain regrets which must follow from sincerely reviewing what 
there is no longer an opening to mend. There might, indeed, 
be some real lucidity of vision in the retrospect of the final retire- 
ment of an aged man from active pursuits, if there had been fre. 
quent intervals in which this finale had, as it were, been rehearsed, 
so as to form the data for new Acts in the Drama of Life, with 
a revised scheme running through them. Hardly any one can 
hope to ‘ possess his soul’ perfectly once before he dies who has 
not aimed at it, not merely more than once, but time after time, as 
the years pass. Not even the business of life itself needs more 
reiterated preparation for it to make it sound and good, than does 
the retirement from active duties at the close. Indeed, to a con- 
siderable extent, preparation for the one is, we suppose, preparation 
for the other also, 








THE PERSONALITY OF THE POPE. 
i Pio Nono should be of all the eminent personages in 
Europe the one who is least known, who, apart from his 


, Office, is the least familiar as a man, seems at first sight 


curious enough. No King or even Premier is watched with the 


minuteness with which the world follows the sayings and doings . 


of a Pope. The Emperor of Germany is the most powerful 
person in Europe; and of the Emperor of Germany's personal 
views, of his real beliefs, of his daily chat, of his relations to his 
household, of his ways and tastes in little things, the world 
knows next to nothing. He is secluded by an etiquette which 
fences him like a wall. The Pope, however, lives in public. He 
is forced by his position to be always saying things, and the 
world by its position is forced to be always curious about what 
he says. His utterances, except under certain rigid limitations, are 
not infallible, and the Quarterly Reviewer who talks of ‘“infallibility 
at romps,” is indulging a questionable taste for epigram, but still de- 
votees and enemies alike are curious to learn what the utterances of 
the depository of Infallibility are. The devout Catholic trusts that 
in the Pope's sayings, even when only obiter dicta, or even per- 
sonal opinions, he may find guidance, while the strong Protestant 
hopes to discover in them something which shall strengthen his 
conviction that the Pontiff is an ordinary and very unwise mo 
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Every Pope, therefore, is watched with sleepless curiosity, and | 


this particular one, being old, unlucky, and full of belief in him- 
self and his destiny, pours himself out a flood of talk on all sub- 
jects every day, and can be watched as nobody ever was,—not 
even Johnson by Boswell, for Boswell did not record Johnson 
when unprepared. The world ought, amidst such a torrent 
of talk, to be able to discern the actual man who gives it 
forth; but it does not, and it is not difficult to understand why. 
The Pope’s talk, like anybody else’s talk, is sometimes himself and 
sometimes not himself, but it is always individualised by opinion, 
and taken to be absolutely himself. The Pope's qualities, or rather 
functions being incommunicable, everything he says is exaggerated 
in importance either by reverence, or hatred, or fear, and the dis- 
tinction we all draw when our friends are talking between casual ex- 
pressionsand thoughtful utterances is entirely forgotten. Everything 
has the same importance, from the playful remark to a child up to the 
sarcastic reprimand to an ambassador, and everything is supposed 
to be full of a semi-sacred individuality. Very often it is not full 
of individuality at all. Very few persons outside Rome can keep in 


their minds a full recollection of the vastness and claboration of | 


the organisation of which the Pope is the mouth-piece, of the 
way it presses on him like an atmosphere, of the enormous 
mass of conflicting evidence on which he has constantly 
to form an opinion. Still fewer know the personages of 
the Vatican, the group of men who, each in his own depart- 
ment and his own way, help to form the mind of the Pope, or 
recognise intuitively whether the uttered voice is that of Pio Nono 
or that of one of his carefully shrouded advisers or familiars. And 
none perhaps of all the critics quite knows now-a-days what 
a quiet priest who was for twenty-three years an absolute 
sovereign, and within another domain is an absolute Sovereign 
still, in a time of mental trouble would be likely to think or say 
before a world sure to be attentive. Take a conscientious but very 
old English Rector, make him absolute temporally and spiritually in 
Treland, make it important that he should talk, gather up all he says, 
his sermons, and his reprimands, and his answers to addresses, and 
his babblement among worshippers, and we venture to say we 
should get something from which no Quarterly Reviewer or any- 
body else could accurately interpret the man. And Pio Nono is 
in a worse position than our imaginary Rector. Nobody ever 
accused him of having a great intellect, he has never been much 
educated, as Englishmen understand education, and he is an old 
Italian, that is, a man whose ideas were not formed in the modern 
world at all. To follow the talk of any Pope so placed would 
require the subtlest and most wnprejudiced of intellects, 


and to follow that of Pio Nono would beat any intellect } 


whatever. He is a Pope who believes his own Infallibility, and 
hears half a world deny it; who has been a sovereign de jure, and 
is without a kingdom; he is a priest immersed in polities, and a 
politician immersed in theological niceties ; he isa quiet old gentle- 
man addicted to snuff and anecdote, and the ultimate referee of 
half the conscientious difficulties of Christendom. Add to this 
unique position a singularly transparent and somewhat unre- 
strained character, a character in which emotions succeed each 
other rapidly, which feels formalism very oppressive, and which 
is sure that speech must be beneficial, and we have a man whose 
utterance is sure to be the least consistent expression of his 
nature. This would be so even if the Pope were not a man with 
something childlike about him, and if his mind were not shot, as 
it certainly is, by odd little threads of humour, that humour 
which is based mainly on quick perception of the visibly ridi- 
culous, and which will invariably be found associated with a cer- 
tain playful waywardness, pleasing enough in an old priest, but 
very bizarre and disturbing in a deeply-revered Pontiff. 

It is no wonder that the world, studying oceans of talk from 


such a man in such a place, should fail to understand him, or that | 
& Quarterly Reviewer, even if he were Mr. Gladstone, should fail | 


like the rest of the world; but that there is failure may be 
taken as nearly certain. The Pope in fervently Catholic eyes is 
judged as Christ’s Vicegerent, and in fervently Protestant eyes 
as Antichrist ; and as he is neither, in neither can his true self 
appear. In the Quarterly Reviewer's eyes, again, he is evidently 


ordinary mental power, he has to apply with rigid care the subtle 
| dogmas of the most inexorable of all Churches. Our wonder is, 
we confess, that he makes so few mistakes as he does, that he 
always curses the right people—ic., the people condemned by 
the system he is elected to proteet—that he presses forward so 
steadily towards any defined end. As a Bishop in a See away 
from the world, with nobody to criticise him much, or be 
annoyed at his oddities—and this, of course, is his own view 
of his own position —we doubt if he would give much 
| offence to Protestants, and to Catholics he can hardly give 
any. There is no reason, in their theology, why, a Pope 
should be a Von Moltke, silent in seven languages; or a Mr. 
Gladstone, eloquent in two ; or a Bismarck, with every utterance 
| bearing the mark of a fighting, struggling genius. A simple old 
clergyman, who likes to say his little say upon everything, and is 
| addicted to stories with a moral ; who is pleased with the kind of 
| address which the Quarterly Review thinks shocking, but which habit 
has made him identify with courtesy ; who can be mildly humor- 
ous now and then ; who can be personally very angry if his tithes 
are refused, and professionally very angry when anything goes 
wrong in the parish; who has a weakness for good Churchmen 
even when they are offenders, and a weakness against Dissenters 
even when they are in the right; such a person may, on the 
Catholic theory, be protected from decreeing heresy, and such 
a person we believe the Pope to be. ‘That he should be so rever- 
enced is wonderful, but as he certainly believes in himself, the fault 
is not in the worshipped, but the worshippers. The Quarterly 
teviewer is much shocked because of the language some of the wor- 
shippers use, and no doubt to Protestant and Northern ears it is ex- 
ecedingly offensive ; but still, if the Pope is Christ's Vicegerent, and 
the King of the territory he lives in, and a channel of Infallibility, 
and the oldest orthodox Bishop, and a Priest, men who believe 
those things, and have imaginations heated by what they think 
sacrilege, and are accustomed to use technical floridities, will 
appear on formal occasions to use language of objectionable adu- 
lation. And we should expect a Pope-King to blame it severely 
when he was Pope-King, and not when it was to him a sort of 
evidence that bis enemies and the Church’s had not conquered 
every mind. 


Most of the accusations brought against the old man in the 
Quarterly remind us a little of the sketches of the Pope in 
Punch, sketches in which the draftsman expresses a personal 
annoyance at the Pope's official robes. Men nowadays wear 
short tunies, and Punch cannot away with those long petticoats 
which suggest to him an old woman in a fuss, rather helpless, 
very angry, and very much inclined to be vituperative. That 
|}may be an accurate view, though exaggerated, but it is not a 
| bit the more accurate because of the robe which long-continued 
custom has made it necessary for Popes to wear, Nor is the Pope 
the worse or the better because, when he scolds people whom it is 
his duty to scold, he does it in the language of theologians who 
think, as he does, that people who will not obey tie visible Church 
are children of the Devil. Christ did not, as the Reviewer says, 
‘begin the Sermon on the Mount with words of scorn,” but he 
did tell people in unparliamentary language that they were a 
gencration of vipers. Perhaps the most serious of all the charges 
against Pio Nono is that of not understanding the New Testa- 
ment, which a Pope seems to Protestants specially bound to un- 
derstand, but we do not think the evidence given sufficient to 
prove the charge :— 


| 


** The Pope’s references to Holy Scripture are very frequent; and yet 
perhaps hardly such as to suggest that he has an accurate or familiar 
acquaintance with it. They are possibly picked piecemeal out of the 
services of the Church for the day. It is, for example, to say the least, 
|a most singular method of reference to the difficult subject of the 
Genealogies of our Lord to say (i. 127), ‘ we read at the eqmmencement 
of two of the Gospels a long Genealogy of Him, which comes down from 
Princes and Kings.’ Where, again, did the Pontiff learn that the Jews, 
as a nation, had some celebrity as smiths (nell arte fabbrile, i, 169)? 
with which imaginary celebrity he oddly enough connects the mention 
of the antediluvian Tubal-cain in Gen. iv. 22. Nor can anything be 
more curious than his exegesis applied to the Parable of the Sower. He 
| expounds it toa Roman Deputation (i. 335). The wayside represents 
| the impious and unbelievers, and all who are possessed by the devil 





| thoso who received the seed among the thorns are those who rob their 


judged through the Papacy, a method of analysis which, unless , neighbour and plunder the Church; the stony places represent those 


the man and the office harmonise most unusually, is pretty certain 
to lead to error. And Pio Nono and his office do not harmonise. 


A kindly, humorous, and self-contented man, he has to be per- | 


petually denouncing the world in medieval Latin—a language 
invented before courtesy, and rich to satiety in terms of denun- 
ciation—a simple and garrulous man, he has to guard his lips till 
they can do no harm to his flock; a dethroned sovereign, he has | 
always to seem full of hope while always bewailing ; and a man of | 


who know, but do not act. ‘And who are the good ground? You 
The good ground is that which is found in all good Christians, in all 
those who belong to the numerous Catholic Clubs.’ Now the Clubs cn 
the other side are Clubs of Hell (ii. 420 bis); sanctity is thus (here and 
commonly elsewhere) identified with certain politics. Nor does it seem 
very easy to trace in detail the resemblance between the exposition of 


/ the Vicar and that given by the Principal (St. Matt. xiii, 18-23). 


Indeed the Papal Exegesis appears somewhat frequently to bear marks 
of dormitation. Thus, placing King Solomon at a date of twenty-two 


or twenty-three centuries back (ii. 32), ho makes that sovereign the 
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contemporary either of Pericles, or of Alexander the Great. More im- 
portant, because it is a specimen of the wilful interpretations so preva- 
lent at Rome, is the mode in which he proves his right to bs the 
Teacher-general of all States and all nations, because (ii, 456) Saint 
Peter was chosen in the caso of Cornelius, to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles.” 

The Pope, when speaking as infallible, is bound to be sound in 





en orders of the trustees and their successors.” Among the 
Shakers, the discipline is to minuteness. 
Another striking characteristic of monachism, which Mr, 
Nordhoff has noted in almost every community, is the low 
| average of intellect in the mass of the members, contrasted with 


'the ease with which intellect asserts itself in the leaders, 


his exegesis, but at other times he has no protection, and nothing | The members of the Amana community are “ quiet, a little 


in this extract is worse than the utterance of any other old 
clergyman might be. A good many Bishops in England would 
say that Young Men’s Christian Societies are ‘‘ good ground,” 


which is just what the Pope says, while as to the Jews’ reputa- | 


tion as smiths he has a text at his back. Why else did Nebuchad- 
nezzar take away all the smiths of Jerusalem? or who built and 
furnished the second Temple, if the Jews did not? 


—an old clergyman who believes the old theology, and never 
entertained in his life a suspicion that the New ‘Testament gene- 
alogies are irreconcilable. 





COMMUNISM, OLD AND NEW. 

N Mr. Nordhoff’s interesting work on “The Communistic 
Societies of the United States,” recently published, or repub- 
lished, by Mr. Murray, and which raises so large a number of 
important social questions, one misses the absence of that standard 
of comparison which would have been afforded by some parallel 
examination of Communism in the oldest form in which it is to be 
met with within the Christian world (since Buddhism affords 
instances of a still earlier type), that of Romish monachism in 
both sexes. The renouncement of private wealth, it must be 
remembered, has been characteristic of ecenobitic monachism, from 
the days of the Egyptian Zaure. At the present day, if we are 
not mistaken, there are in the United States, besides the purely 
educational communities which, chiefly under the shape of con- 
vents for women, attract to themselves as pupils a large propor- 
tion of the girls of the better classes in the towns, especially on 
the coast, not a few Roman Catholic communities, chiefly in the 
west, of a more or less agricultural character; and it would have 
been interesting to ascertain to what extent their social results 
resemble those of communities composed of quite different re- 


Pio Nono | 
. . . . . . . | 
talks, in fact, outside his sacrosanct function just like what he is, | 


! 


| stolid, and very well satisfied with their life. Here, as in 
| other communistic societies, the brains seem to come easily to 
| the top.” The Zoar communists, who belong to the peasant class 
of South Germany, are ‘ unintellectual;’ have “not risen in 
culture beyond their original condition;” have a ‘dull and 
lethargic appearance.” The Shakers are ** not a reading people,” 
some of their societies have no libraries, or it is noted that “ the 
average of culture is low.” Yet in the portrait of Elder Frederick 
W. Evans it is impossible not to recoguise a head of singular 
power, though the mind which it betokens is one of more height 
than breadth. The members of the Aurora community “ lack 
even the most common and moderate literary culture, as- 
piring to nothing further than the ability to read, write, 
and cypher; from the president down, it is absolutely 
without intellectual life.’ Even of the Perfectionists, who 
|seem to aim at a higher standard of culture, the ‘ predomin- 
ant impression ” made upon Mr, Nordhoff was that they were ‘‘a 
common-place company.” But it is impossible to deny that Mr. 
Noyes must be possessed of abilities quite beyond the common to 
have been able to keep his society together for twenty-two years 
on principles which do violence to the dearest instincts of humanity, 
And the question is, therefore, whether that narrowing of intel- 
lect which, with a few signal exceptions here and there, becomes 
always perceptible among the mass in Romish monachism, and 
which is often attributed to creed, is not rather mainly the result 
of practice,—of the type of life which successful Communism 
generally evokes, combining with perfect order and system, anda 
strict and often implicit obedience, ‘security against want and 
misfortune,” and a ‘sure provision for old age and inability,” so 
that the mind, freed from all temporal anxieties, is at the same 


| 
| 


| time, if not one of a decidedly high order, emptied of stimulus to 


ligious elements, since it is clear that only by comparing com- | 


munity of property as conjoined with every form of creed or 
no-creed, can we distinguish what, in its effects, belongs to itsclf, 
and what to the creeds which are mixed up with it. And it is 
the more curious that Mr. Nordhoff should, so far as appears, 
have overlooked the value of such a comparison, since the prac- 


them closely to ecenobitie monachism. 

In default of parallels from the Roman Catholic Church in 
America, it may be interesting to notice in what points Mr. 
Nordhoff's accounts tally with the general facts of monastic his- 
tory. 
munes generally, he starts by saying that ‘they live quiet and 
peaceful lives, and do not like to admit strangers to their privacy,” 
he indicates at once a feature which generally characterises the 
monastery or conyent. ‘* The simplicity of dress usual among 
communists ” forms another common feature. When Mr. Nord- 
hoff says that ‘‘*the Shakers’ neatness is proverbial,” that *“ at 
Economy everything looks as though it had been cleaned up for 
a Sunday examination,” when he speaks of the “regularity and 
easy work” of the communities, he might be describing the ordi- 
nary run of Romish monastic establishments. Neatness and 
regularity are probably, indeed, the qualities by which a convent 
education more especially recommends itself to parents. 

Again, one of the bases of the monastie life is obedience, 
which, with poverty and chastity, forms the subject of the three 
solemn vows. Individual poverty is of course implied in the 
renunciation or assignment to the chiefs of the community of all 
private property, which is generally imposed as a condition of 
admission in the societies observed by Mr. Nordhoff. 
as before observed, is enforeed by two of them. But, moreover, 
since ‘the fundamental principle of communal life is the subor- 
dination of the individual's will to the general interest or the 
general will, practically, this takes the shape of unquestioning 
obedience by the members toward the leaders, elders, or chiefs 
of the society.” In some cases, such obedience is erected into a 
rule. In the Amana community, the first of twenty-one “rules 
for daily life” is,—‘*To obey, without reasoning, God, and 
through God, our superiors.” ** Ready and cheerful obedience ” 
forms one of the Articles of Association of the Economists. The 
Separatists “‘bind themselves to labour, obey, and execute all 


| variably convert the desert into a garden. 


When, in his ‘* comparative view ” of the American com- | 


Chastity, | 


exertion. 

Again, the monastery was generally founded originally on the 
strict basis of manual labour. On this basis it could almost in- 
It became by degrees 
collectively rich ; easier labours were substituted for harder ones, 
lay brethren, or lay sisters, were introduced to do the rough work, 
the monastery or convent became a large landowner, receiving 
rent or other dues from many tenants, till at last the hard-working 


tice of eclibacy among the Shakers and Economists assimilates | monk or nun of earlier days became the lazy, self-indulgent one 


of later popular satire in every Christian country. So that in the 
history of Romish monachism we find a tendency constantly at 
work which transforms bodies based on the straitest obligations 
of poverty and labour into homes of luxury and idleness, and which 
is only checked from time to time by the most trenchant reforms, 
often constituting the leading epochs in the life of the Order. Thus, 
to take the Benedictine Order as an example, five great reforms 
are enumerated before the close of the eleventh century, beginning 
with that of Benedict of Aniane, and ending with that of St. 
Bernard. The communities exhibited to us by Mr. Nordhoff are 
too young as yet to have developed this chain of consequences, 
since the oldest one had only lasted eighty years at the time he 
inspected it, and several of them are still under their founders’ 
guidance, but there are indications of the same tendency. All, 
except the learians, if not wealthy already, are rapidly becoming 
so. Although Mr. Nordhoff says in one place that ‘in a com- 
munity men are more apt to over-work than to be idle,” it is 
clear that in so speaking he means to refer to the struggles 
of first establishment, and that when these are once over, 
communism leads to a relaxation of ordinary 
labour. ‘The communists,” he says expressly, “do not toil 
severely. ..... They labour industriously, but not exhaustively, 
all the day, and in such ways as to make their toil comfortable and 
‘Two hired workmen would do as much as three of our 


considerable 


pleasant. 


_ people,’ said a Shaker to me; and at Amana they told me that 


three hired men would do the work of five or even six of their 
members. .. ... The workshops are usually very comfortably 
arranged, thoroughly warmed and ventilated... .. . The com- 
munist’s life is full of devices for personal ease and comfort.” 
The very employment of hired labour would seem repugnant 
to the notions of communistic equality, and yet it appears 
probable that the practice of doing so, especially for all 
the rougher forms of toil, grows with the commune’s wealth. 
Of all the communities mentioned, Bethel is the only one which 
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at Amana ‘employ about 200 hired hands, mostly in agricultural 
labours ;” the Economists of Harmony, who are only 110, hire 
nearly an equal number of Jabourers,—* about 100 ;” in addition 
to which, ‘‘they are pecuniarily interested in coal-mines, in saw- 
mills, and oil-wells; and they control manufactories at Beaver 
Falls, notably a cutlery shop, the largest in the United States, 


and one of the largest in the world, where, of late, they have | 


begun to employ 200 Chinese.” ‘The Separatists at Zoar, who 
are about 300, ‘*employ constantly about 50 persons not members 
of the community, besides ‘ renters,,; who manage some of their 
farms on shares.” The two Perfectionist communes at Oneida 
and Wallingford employ constantly, besides occasional hands, 
according to the season, nearly as many hired workers 
as they are themselves,—in the former case, 201 to 238 
members; in the latter, 30 (it would scem) to 45. The 
65 struggling Icarians themselves ‘‘ employ two or three hired 
men to chop wood and labour on the farm.” In the oldest 
ecommunistic body indeed, that of the Shakers, the danger of the 
practice is already felt. Elder Frederick Evans “thought it a 


mistake in his people to own farms outside of their family limits, | 


as now they often do. This necessitates the employment of per- 
sons not members, and this he thought impolitic.” The propor- 


tion of hired labour to membership appears, indeed, to be lower | 


among the Shakers, than in almost any other body; but there is 
scarcely one of the Shaker societies specifically mentioned by Mr. 
Nordhoff which does not, by his account, hire labour to some 
extent, and one ‘family ” of the New Gloucester society in Maine, 


consisting of about 50 members, employs “from 15 to 20) 


labourers.” The dying-out of industry in other cases is very per- 
ceptible. The Pleasant Hill Shakers, of Kentucky, formerly had 
a hatter’s shop, ‘‘ kept a carding and filling mill, a linseed-oil 
mill, as well as factories of cooper’s ware, brooms, shoes, dry- 
measures, &c.,” besides working in all their shops for the public, 
instead of, as now, only for their own use. At present, their 
wealth makes it unnecessary ‘“‘to carry on manufactures; but 
they let a good deal of their land, the renters paying half the 
crop; and they employ besides 15 or 20 hired hands, who are 
mostly negroes,” ; 

Even the branches of industry which the American communi- 
ties take up constantly remind one of monachism. ‘The site of 
a convent in our own country is often marked by the existence in 
the neighbourhood of an old nursery garden, or of some peculiarly 


good type of fruit; and accordingly we find frequent mention of | 


the orchards of the communes, especially those of the Aurora 
community in Oregon. ‘The patent medicines of the Shakers at 
Enfield, New Hampshire, or at Union Village, Ohio, the medicinal 
herbs which many Shaker societies grow and prepare, recall the 
medicines for which many a convent has been famous. In other 
eases the women *‘ make fancy articles for sale,” as the nuns of 
Brazil or Madeira their feather-flowers, and those of many a con- 
vent their lace. In many other instances we find the women pre- 
paring “canned fruits,” or making preserves and jellies, and in 
one case * bread, pies, and other provisions” for sale. On the 
Continent you may often almost track convents or dissolved con- 
vents by their sweetmeats or pastry. 

The analogies above pointed out (and which might be carried 
much further) tend to show, on the one hand, how many of the 
attractions and advantages of monachism are due simply to the 
ecommunistic principle, and can be realised without the former ; 
on the other hand, how many of its dangers are involved in that 
principle itself, and must be faced whenever it is sought to put 
the latter into practice outside of any professed monastic rule. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | proletariat, and must be stirred up by agitation. 


season 

FAIR-PLAY FOR * ‘TILE MASSES.” | 

(fo tas Epitor oF THe “Specrator.”) 

Sir,—I must protest against the unfair attacks Mr. Greg makes 
on the ‘‘advocates of the masses,” as he calls them. ‘These men are 
indignant at the waste of land, and rightly. Many plots of land | 
would indisputably fetch two or three times their present rent for 
agricultural purposes if they were not unduly tied up by some 
dead hand, or if the cost of selling land in small lots did not take 
such « large slice out of the profits. These have indignantly 
declaimed against this waste, and Mr. Greg, laying hold of some 
loose, indefensible phrases which I dare say have been uttered by 
the advocates of the masses, attempts very unfairly to fix on them 
as a body the doctrine that “it is obligatory on the land to produce 
as much food and to maintain as large a population as it can.” 


1 P si | 
(Contemporary Review, January, 1875, p. 190.) 


is not stated to employ hired labourers, ‘The 1,450 Inspirationis's / 


This is unfair attack number one. He seems to consider that 
the advocates of the masses tie themselves unreservedly to the 
| above proposition, so that they are bound to accept all its con- 
sequences, and to crowd on the soil the greatest number that caa 
anyhow be kept alive, and to grow, not the food that will make 
men healthiest or strongest, but the food that will keep alive the 
greatest number; and as that food happens to be potatoes, 
‘**Eng'and, or the world, ought to become one vast potato- 
garden.” (Coutemporary Review, January, 1875, p. 191.) 

Now, this happens to be precisely the opposite aim to that 
which is being more and more adopted by the advocates of the 
‘*masses” (as Mr. Greg calls them). ‘They are vehemently 
pressing for emigration. The National Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, in which I am interested, is beginning to have its emigra- 
tion agents spying out all the most promising fields of labour. 
Their maxim is not ** The more the merrier” any more than Mr. 
Greg's is, but ‘ The fewer the better cheer.” In judging of 
“the advocates of the masses,” Mr. Greg should not carefully 

| cull every loose expression let drop from the pig-killing stool by 
| wayside orators, but should see what they are actually aiming at. 
So far from its being to increase the population by feeding them 
on potatoes, he will find them advising a man who can get nothing 
but potatoes at home to seck a better living abroad. So far from 
its being to increase the population at all, it is to decrease the 
population, that those who stay may have more room, Their 
aim is, in fact, precisely the same as Mr. Greg's. 

Now I come to unfair attack number two. He speaks of 
pauperism as the great rock ahead, and of emigration as the 
great remedy, and yet he sets his face against the only movement 
|that, by promoting an adequate emigration, can save the land 
|from pauperism. (Contemporary Review, Junc, 1874.) He says, 
| page 59, that as one of the necessary conditions to the indefinite 
| preservation of our manufacturing supremacy, the working-classes 
, are “to eschew all strikes . .... . to work for whatever hours 
| and to be content with whatever rate of wages might prove in- 

dispensable to keep the cost of production in our staple indus- 
| tries as low as heretofore.” He mixes this up with important 
advice to the working-classes about conscientious labour, but 
| where he seenis to me wrong is that he considers that the way in 
| which the working-classes may contribute to steer the ship of 
State clear of rocks ahead, is by not striking and by not asking 
their employers for more than they can afford to give, so as to 
leave themselves an adequate margin of profit. Laflirm, in oppo- 
sition to this, that if our working-classes or proletariat took this 
course, they would be brought to pauperism, and would ruin the 
| whole nation in process of time. ‘The loss of our manufacturing 
and commercial supremacy, to all appearance, must come, but the 
attendant misery of pauperism need not come if an adequate 








emigration is organised soon enough. 

And what is this emigration to be? Is it to be forcible trans- 
| portation or voluntary emigration? If it is to be voluntary emigra- 
| tion, it must originate in the dissatisfaction of the proletariat. Many 

who are now satisfied must be stirred up by agitators, and made 
| dissatisfied with their present situation. They will strike—that is, 
_ask for higher pay—and if that is refused, and they think there is 


| no good waiting for their masters to change their mind, they will 
emigrate. Going to play is a most unprofitable kind of strike, 
but to separate striking from emigration is foolish, ‘These are 
the inevitable expressions of dissatisfaction. Unless a man wants 
to better himself, why should he cross the seas? and if he wants 
to better himself and yet is reluctant to leave home, why should 
he not do what he could to get higher wages at home first? ** Oh, he 

must not do that!” Mr. Greg says; “that is striking.” 

The power that alone can and will effect a timely and adequate 
emigration sufficient to save us from paupcrism resides in the 
For these 
agitators, these advocates of the masses, Mr. Greg has only 
words of disapproval and contempt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. D. Snow. 





CONSCIOUS AUTOMATONS. 

{To THe Eprror oF Tae “ SPECrATOR.”} 
Sin,—I should think the bulk of your readers must be weary of 
this conscious-automaton discussion without having become much 
wiser. I have, however, no choice but to trouble you once 
more. {have to thank “ Physiologist Number Two ” for referring 
me to Mr. Shadworth Hodgson’s work, “Theory of Practice,” 
which I had never read. With more pleasure than will be readily 
believed, { have there found the doctrine that our states of con- 
sciousness never stand in a causal relation to our bodily move- 
ments most ably stated, and supported by a line of argument so 
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remarkably similar to much that I have in notes, 


have long wished to see shaped into an article on the sub- 
indulge my idleness with a more easy 
readers are evidently interested | is one of the productions with which we could ill afford to part. 


ject, that 1 can now 
conscience. A number of your 
in this question, some of them without quite 


If they will consult Mr. Shadworth Hodg- 


position taken up. 
son’s work, they will th 
questions, not based on- misconception, which have been put 
either in your articles or in the letters of your correspondents. 
The “Theory of Practice ” was published in 1870, at which time 


the view I now hold had not taken definite shape in my mind. | 
Therefore I certainly was not the first to believe men to be con- | 
Still, such — as I have ever claimed | 


scious automatons, 
remains unaffected by the letter of ‘* Physiologist Number Two,” 
for I have always been too profoundly conscious of my ignorance of 
the speculations of others to claim absolute priority for anything 
that may have occurred to myself. 

But your correspondent, who, though writing anonymously, 
assumes the air of one speaking down from an elevation, is 
anxious to suggest that this conception of the relation of con- 
scious states to bodily movements must have been thought of 
and rejected by every physiologist. To observe that ‘that’s 
nothing new,” is a very ordinary mode of disparaging an obnoxious 
opinion. But was it worth your correspondent’s while to descend 
to a trick of style in order to bring such feeble condemnation to 
Ile says my ‘“ eagerness to claim 
case of an hypothesis 


bear on this automaton theory. 
priority seems rather unnecessary, in the 
which every physiologist who ever grasped clearly the notion of 
reflex action, and extended it to the brain, must long ago [why 
“Jong ago ?”] have entertained among his alternatives of possi- 
bility.” This is either not true, or it is a lengthy way of telling 
us that the idea must have presented itself long ago to every one 
to whom it ever presented itself. Here is a sentence of similar 
construction :—‘ It seems rather unnecessary that any one should 
be eager to claim priority for the discovery of America, & con- 
tinent that must have been reached long ago by every navigator 
who ever crossed the Atlantic.’ 

Your correspondent, writing anonymously and knowing that 
there can be no attempt to discuss the question in-your columns, 
can well afford to talk about those ‘‘ who know on what kind of 
evidence the doctrine of the conservation of energy is based ;” 
of this doctrine being ‘‘ only probably true in physics,” and per- 
haps ‘‘ untrue in psycho-physies.” But those who are as familiar 
with the subjects alluded to as the writer seems to be, know very 
well that there are those who do not think the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy only probably true in physics ; and that it 
is by no means obvious that in speaking of men’s Dodies as 
machines, there is any attempt to carry the doctrine beyond | 
physics.—I am, Sir, &e., DovcGtas A. SPALDING. 

[Why can there be no attempt to * discuss” the question in our 
columns? What were Mr. Spalding’s first letters but such 
attempts? He is not very grateful for the space we have given 
him. As far as we know, the greatest physicists and those 
most attached to the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, not 
only admit but maintain that it is and must at least long remain 
amere ‘working hypothesis,” though they think it one of a high 
order of probability. Indeed, no stronger view can be rationally 
asserted.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CRITICISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Mr. Ruskin, who has been a critic all his life, and who won 
his earliest and most enduring reputation as a critic of Art, has 
suddenly discovered that criticism is ‘‘as impertinent in the 
world as it is in the drawing-room.” A bad critic, he observes, 
is ‘‘ probably the most mischievous person in the world, and a 
good one the most helpless and unhappy.” These are hard words, 
and there are people who will think they must be true words (an 


which I 


understanding the 


ere find answers to most, if not to all, the | literature has been given to us in this shape! 


tions of genius are immeasurably more valuable than the finest 
efforts of criticism, but literature is a field spacious enough and 
| rich enough for many kinds of growth, and a generous criticism 


From the days of Dryden and Addison to our own (to keep 
within the narrow limits of these islands), how much of noble 
Coleridge, De 
Quincey, Charles Lamb, William Hazlitt, Lord Macaulay, these 
lare a few representative names of an art so despised by Mr. 
Ruskin; and among living men who is there that has done more 
to adorn it than the master whom most he reverences, Thomas 
Carlyle ?—I am, Sir, &e., J. D. 
CHURCH PROSPECTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say, in reply to your editorial note to 
my letter of last weck, that it was not in the least my intention to 
imply that there were those who ‘* doubted the authority of Par- 
liament as far as regards the determination of the terms on which 
Church and State should remain united.” My intention was to 
combat the theory, which I think you will agree with me is com- 
mon enough, that Parliament is not the ultimate seat of authority 
in the National Church. My contention was, that the transfer- 
ence of supremacy from the Pope to the King, at the time of the 
Reformation, was intended to be the expression of the inde- 
pendence of the laity and their right to a legitimate position (not 
only in matters of legislation, but of doctrine) in the government 
of the Church. 

In answer to this, it is generally said that, nowadays, the 
the Royal Supremacy means virtually the supremacy of Par- 
liament, and that the present constitution of Parliament entirely 
precludes the possibility of its being acknowledged as a fair 
representative of even the laity of the Church. 

if this is true, surely there are but two logical courses open. 
Either the Church, recognising that she does not represent the 
convictions of the great bulk of the Christian people of the 
nation, must acknowledge that she has ceased to be ‘ national,” 
and be satisfied to take up once more the position of a mis- 
sionary institution, whose chief object will, no doubt, be the recon- 
version of the nation; or the State, recognising the same fact, 
and yet desiring to retain the Establishment, must return to the 
principle of Comprehension, and by a series of legislative measures 
undertake such a radical reform of the Establishment as shall 
bring the ecclesiastical on a level with the civil organisation of 
the country. 

In answer to your objection that a Royal Commission would 
be in its effect ‘‘ temporary, spasmodic, not organic,” I would 
} venture to doubt whether that is the teaching of history. A 
| Royal Commission, followed by Acts of Parliament, is surely the 
| proper constitutional form. In old times, Convocation originated 
nothing, and obstructed everything. On the other hand, there is 
undoubtedly historical precedent for supposing that *‘a Royal 
Commission would always be charged with having misrepresented 
the Church,” if by the Church is meant a body of which Con- 
vocation would be considered a fair representative. ‘The 
crowning act of the Reformation ”—to quote the words of the 
writer of a most excellent article, in the October number of the 
Edinburgh Review, on ** Convocation and Parliament—‘‘ was done 
not only without Convocation, but against the expressed con- 
viction of Convocation. The clergy came round afterwards, but 
it was the nation, not the clergy, who led the way.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Granboro’ Vicarage, Bucks. CuaArRLes W. Stusss. 

[We do not see what Royal Commissions, which have sat 
recently on several subjects of Church policy—on the Ritualist 
question, forinstance—have done for the policy of Comprehension ; 
and where they have done something, as one Royal Commission 
certainly did in recommending a milder form of clerical assent to 
the formularies of the Church and the Thirty-nine Articles, a 
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author smarting under a severe review is sure to think so), but 
critics may take heart yet, in spite of this verdict, since Mr. | 
Ruskin’s splendid criticisms, with their wealth of language and | 
of thought, are at hand to attest its falsehood. There is, no 
doubt, a peddling criticism which is contemptible, and there is 
a hasty and prejudiced criticism which is distinctly immoral. 
Honest and thoughtful work is sometimes dismissed with a flip- 
pant sarcasm and a contemptuous sneer, and personal prejudice 
too often prevents an impartial judgment. Dishonest or ignorant | 
criticism does, happily, no lasting harm ; but, on the other hand, 
appreciative criticism affords, I dare believe, in spite of Mr. 
Ruskin, one of our greatest literary enjoyments. Works of high 


sound lay representation of the worshippers in the Established 
| Church would, in all probability, have done the same. Royal 
| Commissions are necesssarily temporary, and to some extent 
accidental bodies.—Ep. Spectator] 





GIBBON AND LOUIS XVI. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—I find the following notice in the catalogue of a Paris 
publisher :— 
“Gibbon, Histoire de la Décadence et de la Chute de l’Empire 
Romain, traduite de l’Anglais par De Septchénes. Paris, 1795. 18 vols.” 





imagination take, no doubt, precedence of all others, The crea- 


The publisher adds this note :— 
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“Le roi Louis XVTJ. est Yauteur de cette traduction, sous la pseu- | common scenery of the home counties, for that kind of rugged 





donyme de ‘ M. de Soptchénes.’” jlandseape of old to which Sir John imparts so much poetic 
Perhaps some of your readers could give me some information | charm in “Prisoners of War” (34) and * On the Look-out” 
on this matter.—I am, Sir, &c., (201). There is a singleness of purpose with an unity of senti- 
Temple. F. H. O’DoxneE xt. |ment in these drawings which transports us to the scenes 


and times they represent, and their colour is very harmoni- 
ous. So, too, are the golden flames of torchlight under 








> > 
OET RY. |which Jack “Cade and his Rabblement” (306) march in 
ASPIRATION ragged array up Fish Street and down St. Magnus Corner. 
i s came These drawings are the opposite extreme in Sir John Gilbert's 


[As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad | = = ~ * 
her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings...... He made him ride on the | art, from the conventional old man with a late family (169), 


high places."—-Deuteronomy xxxil., 11-13. | their eight heads set in an oval, which reminds us of George 
Ceo ac Cruikshank’s illustration of Philoprogenitiveness, only Sir John 

THE callow eagle in its downy nest, omits twelve of the progeny, whereas the immortal George, in a 
Betwixt the blue above and blue beneath, space of four inches by five, includes eighteen, together with 
Or wrapp’d in swirling cloud or misty wreath, their papa and mamma, with as much family likeness, of a more 
Drops its weak wings and folds itself to rest. pronounced kind, and far greater variety, both of incident and 
But hardly is it settled ere its breast composition. It is worthy of notice that about a page of the 
Is pierced with anguish, which, in face of death, catalogue is occupied with two quotations from Longfellow’s 
Drives it to mount on the unquict breath poems. One of them forms the title of this drawing by the 
Of viewless winds upon an unknown quest. Society's President, while the other introduces the work of one 
Thou art a callow eagle, O my soul ! of its youngest Associates. Both are examples of what we find to 
Forth driven from the home of thy content, be the case in all exhibitions, that the less matter a picture has 
And made to stretch towards some distant goal in itself, the more is it thought entitled to voluminous illus- 
Of glory, on thine upward journey sent. tration in words. Some stop ought to be put to this kind of 
By warning of the Spirit, ere the whole advertisement, though it is less offensive than the endeavour to 
Frame of thy trust from under thee be rent. kill one’s neighbours with the display of bright colours and 


startling effects, a species of fratricide from which the Water- 
Colour Society is happily in a great measure exempt. What 
good taste does not exclude is here for the most part counteracted 
by good hanging. ‘There are certain forms, however, which will 
catch the eye, and one of these is Mr. Houghton’s ‘‘ Enchanted 
Horse” (72) flying in the air. We shall be glad at once to dismiss 
it from our mind, with the acknowledgment that it happily com- 
bines the idea of a wooden horse and one that can go. In 
other respects it is beneath criticism. It is impossible, however, 
not to rejoice in the attractiveness in every respect of such solid 
work as that of Carl Haag, whose powerful study of a head of a 
“‘Howareen Bedawee” (17) is remarkable not only for the 
splendour of the strong sunshine and the telling relief of in- 
tensely blue reflections in the shadow, but for the skilful applica- 
tion of the method whereby these effects are produced. Mr. 
Haag’s principle of painting in water-colour is precisely the 
reverse of that adopted by practitioners in oil, who give solidity 
to surfaces in high light by a thick impasto of paint, and 
transparent juiciness to their shadows by their glazings in 


II. 

Free Spirit striving in my human breast! 

I see thine image when above her young 

The parent eagle, hovering, has flung 
Her shadow ’twixt the sunshine and her nest. 
I see thee dark, but know thy gleaming crest 

Burns in the daybreak, and I have no tongue 

To speak a joy no heart hath fitly sung, 
The awful joy of thy divine unrest. 
O mighty blades of shadow-spreading wings 

Unfurl’d above me! Will ye bear me up 
When I, in mounting with ye t’wards the springs 

Of light, from lack of strength or faith shall drop ? 
Will ye not leave me till in loftier rings 

Of flight t’wards God I need no earthlier prop ? 

Emity PFEIFFER. 








A RT. varnish. Here the source of light is the white paper, 
. paw which is far more thickly covered with pigment in the shadows 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. than in the lights. The luminous effect of the delicate grada- 





‘Tue Winter Exhibition of sketches and studies by the Society of | tions of the higher tones, which this use of the pure paper renders 
Painters in Water-Colours has opened a month later than usual, | possible, is perceptible in the beautiful study of a ‘ Door of a 
by reason of alterations, still in progress, in the Society's house. | Mandarah at Cairo” (183), where each little projection that 
These changes do not affect the exhibition-room, which was im- | catches the light is so treated; as compared, for example, with 
proved some years ago, and has since remained, among our | Mr, Ruskin’s ‘‘ Acanthus Capital ” (227), where dabs of opaque 
London galleries, one of the best adapted to its purpose, as well | white, in similar places, give the appearance of snow. In an 
as what it has always been,—the home of the healthiest and most | admirably painted head of ‘A Nubian Youngster” (222), where 
purely national branch of British Art. A scaffolding and signs | Mr, Haag has not had recourse to his usual force of contrast of 
of workmen still encumber the entrance in Pall Mall East, but | light, he shows us the purple tint upon which he grounds the 
after having surmounted these obstacles to progress and escaped complex colouring of a negro’s skin. 
up a tortuous stone staircase, the traveller emerges half-way up| A sweet little picture, full of delicate grace in form and feeling, 
the old familiar flight, and thenceforth it is all plain sailing, and | of two gentle girls gazing at a ‘‘ Rainbow ” (326) out of the win- 
the aspect of things is unchanged. dow of a room furnished in the quaint, old-fashioned style now a 
The show within appears to us to be of more than average | hundred years gone by, is from a hand too rarely employed on 
merit, notwithstanding the absence of several of the most distin- | contributions to our galleries, that of Frederick Walker. It 
guished and best artists among the Society’s members, and to be | would have been better not to have painted the rainbow itself, 
of more than usual interest, in that it is more largely made up of | and there is a slight sickliness in the general colouring, but the 
what are strictly ‘sketches and studies.” It often happens that | sentiment is so lovely and the finish so exquisite that these 
the strength of a painter of marked individuality, which is apt to | blemishes are reduced to very minor importance. If Mr. Walker 
run into mannerism in finished pictures, is best appreciated in his | exhibits too little, Mr. Watson gives us rather too much; and 
sketches. Thisis the case in the works of Sir John Gilbert, whose although there is considerable beauty as well as good workman- 
method of using the brush is distinctly founded upon the use of the ship in every one of his twenty-three contributions, most of 
lead pencil or pen. In slight memoranda this mannerism is not with- | them single studies of rustic figures in fragments of landscape, 
out a value, and even possesses a certain kind of charm in itself. | they possess few qualities of merit that we find ourselves 
It is a real privilege to be allowed to turn over the pages of the | able to express in other than general terms. ‘The nearest ap- 
President's sketch-book (177, 370), and see how the strong | proaches to subjects are in the tart reception given by a somewhat 
lines, and energetic turns and convolutions of his pencil do | antiquated shrew to a jovial spouse who has “* Only been with a 
really accord and assimilate with natural forms, and how they | Few Friends ” (50), and ** The Elopement” (252), both of which 
Seem to gain in force when every touch has been the expression | subjects the artist has treated before. ‘« Near Haslemere, Surrey” 
of something actually before the eye. Even the celebrated ‘“ Gil- | (67) is an essay in pure landscape, and a true and agreeable ren- 
bert tree” is brought nearer to known types of vegetation, and | dering of an evening effect. ‘* Homeward” (94), the largest and 
we are shown how there is a true foundation, in the aspect of our | most complete of the figure groups, represents two girls in quasi- 
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Roman costume returning from their employment of picking up | 
sticks, We remember nothing so good from the hand of Mr. R. | 
W. Macbeth as the traveller on a white horse and other figures in | 
sunshine of ‘‘ Mid-day at a Country Inn” (104). Mr. Pinwell sends | LUCRETIA BORGIA.* 

two street scenes (153, 190) at Tangier, which, though defective in | [FIRST NOTICE.] 

drawing, give what is probably atruerimpression of an African town, '* LeeretraA Borarta is the most unhallowed female figure in 
in its dirt and discoloration, than the smart costume-pictures of modern history. Is she this because she was the guiltiest of 
similar subjects with which it is so much the fashion for artists of women? Or only because she has to bear a curse wherewith the 
our day to enliven the exhibition-rooms at home and abroad.| world has crroneously laden her? ..... . Of Alexander VI. 
Mr. Topham’s best contributions are his simple studies, from} and of Czsar Borgia a history exists, but of Lucretia there is 
nature, of Welslr children (195, 215). An important element of barely more than a legend. According to it, she is a Mznad, 
carrying in one hand a poisoned cup, in the other a dagger, and at 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, not to mention Messrs. Dobson, Lundgren, | the same time, this fury-like being has the soft and lovely 
and Lamont, but that of landscape has to be sustained as/ features of one of the Graces.” In these graphic terms Dr.. 
best it may against the effect of more numerous desertions. | Gregorovius foreshadows the anomalous character of the figure he 
The two Fripps, Alfred Hunt, Samuel Palmer, Boyce, and | has made the subject of his delineation, and whose true features he 
Glennie are among the names we miss with regret. But | has succeeded in recovering in some degree out of the atmosphere 
we haye still Mr, Powell in two delightful sea pieces, one of of a wild legend. ‘There are individuals who, through some 
them called “* No, 135. G. K.” (99), the distinctive mark of a | indefinable demoniacal quality, have retained for posterity a 
Scotch fishing boat, which ploughs the pure salt waves that this| mysterious interest, a certain force of glamour, all the more 
artist knows so well how to paint, and which here preserve their | extraordinary from the vagueness in which the facts of their actual 
crispness and look of motion under all the softening effect of a life have been shrouded. Of such ghosts haunting the memory 
mist that seems to cling to the very sunbeams that are melting | of ages none is more enigmatic than this figure of Lucretia Borgia, 
it away. It is always the objects least palpably defined that the | covered, as it is, with imputations of the most revolting kind, 
eye most delights to trace and to detect. It seeks its focus here | and yet exalted asa paragon of sweetness by persons who, though 
no rigourists, were eminently fastidious on the score of refinement 
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strength in the figure department is wanting. in the absence of 


in evanescent vapour, but it strives to penetrate the denser veil 
of morning fog that shrouds the Loch Fyne Herring Boats” (149), | —a being who combined in her person beyond question accidents 
and to rest there upon the dimly gleaming surface of the water.| of life the most calculated to shock; bastard to the most 
The three small sketches (322) and ‘ Moorland ” (336), by Mr. | outrageously profligate of Popes, sister to the most diabolically 
Powell, should also be looked at and admired. We have still, too, | unprincipled of ambitious adventurers, wedded wife to three 
Mr. Danby, whose sketches are very distinguishable in their | husbands, of whom one was divorced scandalously while another 
crisp touch and consequent look of clear air from his| was murdered by that same brother,—and yet withal, a creature 
finished drawings, where a similar quality has to be recovered | flitting through the lurid glare of a period suffused with 
through much worrying of the paper. ‘The Llugwy ” (372) is| the deepest crimes as an apparition shaped in the fairness 
simply delicious. And then we have Mr. Dodgson, who, in the | of beautiful womanhood, ‘That so perplexingly abnormal a 
very fine work, “Crawley Woods and Oxwich Castle, $.| phenomenon should have excited the attention of criticism 
'was but natural.. Long ago, Mr. Roscoe was at a loss to ex- 


Wales ” (30), evokes one rich, harmonious, all-pervading glow out 
of a mosaic of contrasted colour; and who, in another, blinds as/ plain the contradictions between the foul charges advanced by 
with the spray through which his fisher-folk look out so! some writers and the strong admiration for her winning nature 
anxiously for the boats that are exposed to the ‘Coming | felt by minds of high culture. Subsequent researches in Italian 
Storm” (165). Both he and Mr. Duncan show us what good | archives have tended to confirm Mr. Roscoe’s doubt as to the 
sketching-ground is afforded by the Gower country, in South | correctness of a representation which would have made of Lucretia 
Wales. ‘The Great Tor, Oxwich Bay” (58), by the latter, is}a mere monster of profligacy. The first reliable biography of 
from that coast. But ** Study of an Old Tide Mill near Havant, } this enigmatic woman is, however, that given us by Dr. 
Hampshire” (148), is in Mr. Dunean’s happier vein, and alto-! Gregorovius. In prosecuting his studies into the history of 
gether excellent. Mr. Naftel’s sketches in Arran show yet more | medieval Rome, which covers the Pontificate of Alexander VI., 
strongly than heretofore the elevating influence on his art which | he was fortunate enough to collect a considerable amount of 
has been the result of study, now for a seriesof years, of Scotch | previously unknown material. ‘The result has been embodied in 
mountain scenery. In ‘ Across the Moor to Loch-na-Oich” | a volume which furnishes a very valuable illustration of an event- 
(89), “Our Cottage on the Moor” (115), ‘* Cior-Mhor ” (164), | ful period of Italian history, as reflected in the strange career of a 
and “Evening, Corrie Arran” (291), we see nothing of the | singular and yet typical life. Even now there are mysterious blanks 
prettiness that used formerly to mark his studies in the Channel| in this life, but still enough has been recovered to bring before us 
Islands. Mr, Hale, in “ At Pontresina” (154), and ‘ View in| the actual outline of the real Lucretia in her progress through 
Ross-shire ” (207), and Mr. North, in ‘‘ Sketch at Sunset ” (296), | the main passages of her fitful and chequered existence. In these 
and * Summer ” (346), remind us of the beauty as well as the! passages what commands attention are not the particular 
manner of painting of Alfred Hunt, and Mr. Marks, in ‘* Land- | eccentricities of individual adventure, but the surroundings in 
scape Sketches” (349) and * Twilight” (364) recalls the depth of | which these are set,—surroundings which rendered their occurrence 
colour and conscientious truthfulness of Boyce. Miss Clara! possible, and thereby illustrate a state of socicty which resulted 
Montalba, one of the youngest of the Associates, displays a fine | in the shock of the Reformation, and made the Papacy the direct 
and varied power of colour in the painting of a gilt altar-screen in | agent in hurrying on the convulsion of the Church. For let it 
** The Choir, Westminster Abbey ” (21), some crimson bed-cur- be well remembered that this paraded and publiely glorified 
tains at the * Hotel de Cluny ” (367), and some silver “ Birch | daughter of a Pope was the contemporary of Savonarola, and 
Trees at Niiiis, Sweden” (96), the last of which has a touch of | lived to hear the echoes of Luther's public denunciation of Papal 
Corot about it, without, however, that sense of the wonderful pretensions. 

gradation which is essential to the expression of light and space. Until our author's discovery of certain notarial deeds, the 
This Miss Montalba does not appear to possess, and hence her skies | childhood of Luerctia was wrapped in obscurity. It is now 
are flat, and her sketches on the Thames (88, 272) are heavy and | established that she came into the world in April, 1480, being 
opaque, Last among the landscapes, but by no means last in| the third child born to Cardinal Borgia by her who in history is 
merit, we must direct attention to the refined and beautiful | best known as Vannozza. The origin of this woman, like every- 
drawing, On the North Coast of Cornwall” (325), by Mr. | thing relating to the Borgias, has been the subject of fable. She 
Prescott Hewett, which possesses in an eminent degree the all-! was not a woman of the populace, any more than, as Litta con- 
important quality just referred to. Two good specimens of | jectured, a member of the Farnese house. She sprang from 
animal painting should also be noticed,—namely, the chalk draw- | the Cattancos, a middle-class Roman family whose name occurs 
ing of two Highland bulls in combat, called ** A Sudden Attack” | not unfrequently in public records. Ilow she came first to meet 
(20), by Mr. IL Brittan Willis, which has unwonted spirit and | Borgia is unknown, but the intimacy began about 1466. Though 
action; and “Sketch of a Young Lion and Lioness in the} the connection never was disguised, and the children were publicly 
Zoological Gardens” (180), by Mr. Basil Bradley. Since Landseer’s | recognised as the Cardinal's, Vannozza was twice married. The 
death, all our animal painters have been trying to paint lions, but | first husband, Giorgio di Croce, died in 1486. At this time, the 
we know of none who have expressed more truly than Mr. | passions of Borgia were notoriously directed to another object, 
Bradley, in this drawing, the lithe movement of the animal. | 

Here, too, the action is modified, as it should be, by the narrow | Guagpeeeian. *peatigert: "cotta. 1874 ee Pe eT 
dimensions of the menagerie cell. 
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but it was a marked feature of his character, notwithstanding 
fickleness in love, to retain a warm interest in the worldly pro- 
sperity of those who stood near to him. Alexander VI. was 
every inch a nepotist, one who lavished freely the good things of 
this world on his belongings. Vannozza is proved to have 
become the owner of very considerable property, the source of 
which cannot be doubtful, and immediately after her husband's 
death we find her married again to one who, there is every reason 
to believe, espoused her at the intervention of her old lover. ‘This 
second husband was no individual picked out of the gutter. He 
was Carlo di Canale, an elegant scholar of repute, and a Roman 
Curialist, holding a post of importance, and yet this man 
apparently did not lose caste by marrying the pensioned- 
off and no longer young mistress of a Cardinal. ‘Though 
Vannozza, to the last, was recognised as her mother, Lucre- 
tia was placed, at an early age, under the care of Adriana Orsini, 
a near kinswoman of Borgia. His solicitude for her worldly 
prosperity made him seek to betroth her when yet a child; and 
here, at the outset of her career, we encounter an inexplicable 
combination. It results from indubitably authentic deeds that 
Borgia almost simultaneously negotiated to contract Lucretia toa 
Spanish and to a Neapolitan nobleman, when his elevation to the 
Papacy caused him abruptly to seek a higher match. At his invi- 
tation, a few weeks after this event, Giovanni Sforza, Signor of 
Pesaro, came to Rome with the purpose of espousing Lucretia. 
At the same time, there hurried thither the Neapolitan bridegroom 
to assert his rights, secured by a formal deed of betrothal. But 
the Pope repudiated the pledges he had given as Cardinal. ‘The 
Neapolitan had perforce to acquiesce in renunciation, and in June, 
1493, there was solemnised in the Vatican the marriage of the 
thirteen-years-old Lucretia to Giovanni Sforza, amidst a display 
of pomp which afforded much matter for description to the Italian 
envoys present. ‘Thus, as a mere child, Lucretia went through 
the experience of three solemn affiances, and had been taught to 
view vows, by the Church proclaimed as sacred, in the light of 
engagements solely dependent on worldly advantage. 

Tn this case, the advantage sought was the enlistment of the 
great Sforza interest in the plot that was being hatched in con- 
junction with France against the house of Aragon in Naples, by 
an unprincipled Pope bent on the aggrandisement of his family. 
During the storms which attended the irruption of Charles VIIL., 
Lucretia was sheltered froin its scenes of violence in the sequestered 
Pesaro, whither Vannozza is mentioned as having accompanied her. 
But in Italian politics changes were sudden and violent. Alexander, 
from being the ally of France, became her antagonist, and then 
Sforza was transformed at once into an encumbrance from a useful 
instrument, for new schemes of ambition were entertained which 
involved the usurpation of Pesaro in behalf of Caesar. Accordingly 
as the readiest method to get rid of him, an attempt was made on his 
life, which he evaded only by sudden flight from Rome; where- 
upon Alexander, bringing to bear all his influence, pontifical 
and political, effected the promulgation of a divorce under pleas 
of a grossly scandalous nature, into admitting which, it is now 
proved, that the unfortunate Sforza was constrained in the 
vain hope of saving his estate by this act of complaisance. To 
establish, however, the semblance of a canonical ground for this 
act, the former contract of betrothal with the Neapolitan noble- 
man was madeto do service. Ina Brief dated June 10th, 1498, 
the dissolution of the original engagement was declared to have 
been invalid, because pronounced on grounds ascertained to have 
been without foundation ; but as in the interval the bridegroom 
had himself contracted marriage, Lucretia was now absolved from 
her engagementand thereby declared marriageable, and so ten days 
later she was once more solemnly wedded in the Vatican to Don 
Alfonso of Naples, after King Federigo’s protracted indisposition 
to assent to this union had yielded to the pressure of political 
exigency. In the person of Don Alfonso—a youth of seventeen— 
thrust, grievously against the wish of the head of his house, into 
this den of iniquity as a propitiatory offering, there comes the 
saddest and most touching figure upon the scene in this lugubrious 
Borgia drama. It is manifest how with a shudder, after long resist- 
ance, this forlorn stripling presented himself at the threshold of St. 
Peter’s with the feeling of a victim, to receive from the Pope the 
hand of a woman notoriously tainted through the incidents of her 
divorce, and already the subject of foul imputations in pasquinades 
of wide circulation. Silently, and as if shrinking from public 
observation, Alfonso took up his residence at Rome in his wife’s 
palace, under the eyes of Alexander VI., and in immediate prox- 
imity to that dread machinator of remorseless deeds,—his blood- 
stained brother-in-law, Cesar. And through the cheerless win- 
dows of that dungeon-palace, living by the side of a woman 


| whose fairness was the weird loveliness of a Lamia, this deso- 
late scion of the grand stock of Aragon, a mere helpless fly 
within the grim spider’s web, looked out upon the fell designs 
of those into whose hands he had been delivered, and who were 
actively compassing the destruction of his house and kin, Suddenly 
something, the record of which is shrouded from us, more than 
; commonly ominous must have reached his ear, for on August 2, 
1499, Alfonso fled from Rome, and took refuge in a castle of the 
Colonnas, leaving his wife gone six months with child ; but only to 
‘return shortly into the meshes of the net, either attracted by the fatal 
| charms of Lucretia, or gone in deference to the representations of 
| the infuriated Pope. That Lucretia consciously acted the part of a 
decoy there is no evidence, but nothing is better established than 
| that her brother was the murderer of her husband, and that for 
| this decd she subsequently exhibited no signs of enduring distress. 
Cesar was at this time consummating that series of successful but 
most horribly unscrupulous actions which were investing bim with 
supreme authority over the Romagna, and with the military 
ascendancy which it was in his mind to employ for the acquisition 
| of a yet more dazzling possession. ‘This coveted prize consisted 
in the realm of Naples, and therefore to remove, by fair means or 
| by foul, his Aragonese brother-in-law was become to Cesar 
| an object on which he would admit no scruple. Whoever would 
not get out of his way had to be trampled down with a ruth- 
less tread, and Alfonso, having become an obstruction, was 
violently removed. As, one summer's night, he was entering 
the Vatican Palace to wait on his father-in-law, he was attacked by 
masked men and stabbed, so that his life was despaired of, and in 
the Pope’s apartment, to which he was carried, absolution was 
hastily given him. ‘It is not known who wounded the Duke,” 
writes the Venetian Ambassador, ‘ but it is said to have been the 
same person who murdered the Duke of Gandia, and threw him 
into the Tiber.” Subsequently, Czesar actually said to the same 
Ambassador, ‘It is not myself who wounded the Duke, but had 
I done so, it would only have been what he deserved ;” and again 
he observed, ‘* What failed to happen at noon can well take place 
in the evening.” It would appear that Lucretia, on this occasion, 
bore herself as an affectionate wife. She herself nursed her hus- 
band, and prepared his food with her own hands,—a circumstance 
so particularly recorded as to mark the degree in which dread 
of poison prevailed. ‘The youthful vigour of Alfonso threatened to 
defeat the sinister intentions of his deadly foe, when the latter accom- 
plished his purpose with a perfectly hellish contempt for any affecta- 
tion of secrecy. On August 18, 1500, Czesar Borgia, accompanied 
by unflinching henchmen, entered his brother-in-law’s apartment, 
ordered Lucretia to leave it, and thenand there Alfonso wasstrangled 
by the gripe ofacertain Michclotto, a notoriously ruthless desperado. 
Silently was the corpse of the Aragonese prince borne for sepulture 
into the Church of St. Peter, as if it were the remains of a criminal. 
All Rome knew of the bloody deed,—not even any attempt at an 
official lie, however flimsy, was made to account to the public for 
this horrible crime. It is, indeed, stated on good contemporary 
authority that Alexander was not privy to the deed, and that 
Lucretia, in the first paroxysms of horror, vehemently besought 
her father to exact vengeance. But Alexander never was able to 
withstand the demoniacal spell of his son, and within a few days 
after the sanguinary event we find Lueretia retiring to the Castle 
of Nepi—a fief which had been bestowed on her father—as acontem- 
porary says, to recover from the shock she had experienced. ‘There 
Lucretia resided some months, in a locality the natural gloom of 
which must at that season have been intensified by the notoriously 
fever-stricken atmosphere of the loncly and pestilential region, 
until, with the levity which makes an enigma of her, she again 
returned to that ominous Roman palace, the still reeking scene of 
tragedy, to seek once more, in deference to her father’s wish, a 
matrimonial alliance, recommended solely by motives of policy. 
But this last alliance opens a new phase in the life of Lucretia 
which requires separate and special treatment. 
‘ 





MISS COBBE’S “ HOPES FOR THE HUMAN RACE.”* 
Tuits is in many respects an able and valuable book. Sometimes, 
no doubt, we find it difficult to understand why, since Miss 
Cobbe goes as far as she does in the direction of Christian faith, 
shestops where she does ; and the difficulty is not diminished by these 
essays. In it we may say that she endeavours, with more or less 
success, to establish the rationality (in the higher sense) of some 
of the most important of those views of God's nature and purposes 
which Revelation confirms,—though we admit that what she strives 
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to establish, goes, in one respect, beyond the teaching of revelation. 
But having shown that we ought to have learnt to accept all 
these truths from the study of our own nature and experience, 
she treats with the most magnificent contempt the evidence that 
God has actually revealed through supernatural means those very 
truths, of the shadow of which she has endeavoured, not without 
very candid confessions of dismay and misgiving at the conflict 
between the merely *‘natural” and the “moral” evidence, to 
trace the outline in our spiritual and moral constitution. We have 
no wish to dwell on this part of Miss Cobbe’s book, but before 


we pass from it, we must say a single word on what seems to us | 


her inadequate and almost unfair treatment of the connection of 
Revelation with the truths which she is so genuinely anxious to 
establish without its aid :— 

“The old popular creed haying presented the doctrine to us as a 
matter of historical revelation, we were first trained to think of it asa 
fact guaranteed by a Book, and, accordingly, of course to be ascertained 
by the criticism of that Book. Our eternal life was secure if we coul 
demonstrate the authenticity and canonicity of certain Greek manu- 


| before ?)—of the doctrine of the resurrection did not wait for the 
writing of the Gospels. St. Paul tells us in 2 Cor. xv. what he 
had been told by the witnesses of Christ’s resurrection at Jeru- 
salem, and St. Peter, in the undoubted first epistle, speaks of 
himself both as a witness of the death on the cross and as‘ be- 
gotten into a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.” Why it should be so foolish for believers in 
immortality to believe also that all the hopeful, but doubtful an- 
ticipations of it in our hearts have been clinched, as it were, by 
an actual resurrection, not, indeed, as proving necessarily the 
same destiny for man, but as proving the final authority of the 
words which affirmed that destiny for man, is one of those per- 
| plexities attaching to Miss Cobbe’s position which seem to us of 
an irreducible kind. We suspect she thinks it more spiritual to 
trust to the vague prophecies of the heart alone, than to trust to 
those prophecies after they have been answered and verified by 
But we do not wish to expend the little space at 


| God in history. 


| our disposal in carping. We will add but one small cavil more 


scripts ; but, were the Bible to prove untrustworthy, our only valid ground | Miss Cobbe seems to us too fond of striking language, of lan- 


of hope would be lost, and the Immortality (which, in the face of Egypt 
and India, we were complacently assured had been only ‘brought to 
light through the Gospel’) would be re-consigned to the blacknoss of 


darkness, From this primary mistake those who think freely in our | 
day are pretty nearly emancipated. The ‘apocalyptic side of Chris- | 
tianity ’ has ceased to satisfy even those religious liberals who still take | 


its moral and spiritual part as absolutely divine; and the halting logic 
which argued from the supposed corporeal resurrection of the Second 
Person of the Trinity to the spiritual survival of the mass of mankind 
has been so often exposed, that it can scarcely again be produced in 
serious controversy.” 

Now, why Miss Cobbe should saddle the belief in Revelation 
with all the faults of what she holds, with us, to be a false philo- 
sophy, without also observing that the same belief assumes a 
very much more weighty place in the minds of those who con- 
sider it the authoritative historical verification of the moral and 
spiritual anticipations on which she lays so much stress, we cannot 
quite understand. It seems to us a much more rational state of 
mind to find in the mind provisions for a belief for the confirma- 
tion of which there are also corresponding provisions in external 
history, than to find the one without the other. If God be what 
Miss Cobbe is so anxious to show, then to find in human history 
a series of events which are but the clearer and more complete 


| 
} 





historical transcription and completion of those indistinct antici- 
pations of the heart, is but to find human instincts justified. It} 
is just like the verification of Kant’s doctrine of the space- | 
intuitions in man’s actual experience of space as corresponding to | 
those intuitions. If we had had the experience without the in- | 
tuitions, we should have had no rapid-stiiding geometry ; if we | 


had had the intuitions without the experience, we should have | 
had no belief that the same Creator who made our minds was also | 
the architect of the external universe. But discover that both | 
agree, and so far everything is clear. Again, it seems a little | 
grotesque that Miss Cobbe should herself invent very improbable | 
myths to explain away what, though it answers to and verifies | 


that human belief in immortality on which she justly lays so | 
much stress, is apparently too good for her to believe in its| 
simple historic form :— 
“ That the Death of Christ—not his supposed Resurrection—furnishes | 
a strong argument in favour of Immortality, will be shewn by and by. | 
It is not probable that the great myth of his bodily revival owes its | 
origin simply to the overwhelming impression which the scene of the 
Passion must have made on the disciples, transforming their hitherto 
passive Pharisaic or Essene belief in a future life, into the vivid personal | 
faith that such a soul could not have become extinct? In a lesser way the | 
grave of a beloved friend has been to many a man the birth-place of his | 
faith, and it is obvious that in the case of Christ every condition was 
fulfilled which would raise such sudden conviction to the height of | 
passionate fervour. The first words of the disciples to one another on | 
that Easter morn may well have been: ‘ He is not dead. His spirit is | 
this day in Paradise among the sons of God.’ It was the simplest con- 
sequence of their veneration for him that they should feel such assur- | 
ance and give it utterance with prophetic fire. In that age of belief in| 
miracles, this new-born faith in the immortality of a righteous soul was 
inevitably clothed almost immediately in materialistic shape, and by the | 
time the Gospels were written it had become stereotyped in traditions | 
which we can class only as Jewish ghost-stories. If this conjecture be | 
admitted, we aro absolved equally from the acceptance as historical of | 
the menster-miracle of the New Testament, and from the insufferable 
alternative of recourse to some hypothesis of frand, collusion, or mistake. | 


| of dissatisfaction. 


guage which goes beyond the bounds of what the context requires, 
and makes a phrase remarkable on its own account. Thus she 
speaks of the conception of God which makes Him ‘the great 
Policeman of the Universe,” as one in contrast with that of the per- 
fectly loving Father. But the view she is really combating is not 
in the least that of a great Policeman, but of one whose view of sin 
is as much sterner than ours, as his love of the sinner is greater. 
And we suspect that it is weakness, and not strength, which merges 
altogether the retributive view of sin in the compassionate view. 
Again, in the essay called ‘* Doomed to be Saved,” why should 
Miss Cobbe go out of her way at the close to address God as 
‘‘Father and Mother of the world”? Is it a sort of rights-of- 
women argument in disguise? If so, we think it an unfortunate 
one. No one doubts that the phrase ‘‘ Father” is intended to 
convey all that the originating side of the parental relation in any 
way canconvey. But while the especially religious use of ‘ Father” 
has more or less set that word free from the mere anthropomorphic 
associations of the expression, the word ‘ Mother” has not lost 
those associations in the same way, and the mind shrinks even more 
from its use than it would if you were to call ‘ Nature’ or ‘the 
Church’ the Father of physical or spiritual life respectively. 
There is no gain in these little shocks to literary taste and habit. 
Nor can we quite see why Miss Cobbe should invent the rather 
oppressive word ‘ heteropathy,”—which, of course, is always re - 
minding us of allopathy,—as the correlative word to ‘‘sympathy” 
in her last essay. It seems to us that ‘ antipathy,”—which by no 
means expresses ‘hatred,’ as she would have us think, would 
convey her meaning much better. 

Ilowever, there is so much in this book which is true and able, 
that we are sensible of having already said too much on the score 
The best things in it are the preface and the 
last essay ; the preface being a somewhat claborate, and in many 
respects very able criticism on Mr. Mill's posthumous Essays on 
Religion, while the last essay traces the development of the social 
sentiment or passion which is now called the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of 
Humanity ” from its germs in the savage and barbarous stages of 
society. We rather doubt, by the way, Miss Cobbe’s assertion 
that most animals, except the dog and horse, are irritated by 
the display of joy in others of the same tribe. Did she ever see 
larks vexed with the carols of other larks? or squirrels with the 
gambols of squirrels? or lambs at the playfulness of their fellows ? 
or porpoises at the joyful bounds of the rest of the herd? We 
should have liked a fuller justification of the natural history of 
that part of her thesis. Also, we think, she puts the development 
of compassion much too late when she finds its first trace in Greek 
literature in Euripides. Not to notice how /schylus makes both 
Ifeaven and Ocean sympathise most deeply with the sufferings of 
Prometheus, tomer in the Iliad represents even Achilles as stirred 
by Heaven with a deep sympathy for the woes of Priam, whose son 
he had slain. Still this essay on the steady evolution of the principle 
of social sympathy is an exceedingly valuable one, and serves as 


the basis for a very strong argument in the criticism on Mr. Mill 
contained in the preface. 


For the development of human senti- 


It cannot have been on any such base or haphazard incident that the | ment and the human obligation it carries with it is not to be 


reliance of Christendom has rested for eighteen centuries, Even with | 


its blended note of human error, it is after all the reverberation ‘of that | accounte 


d for on what is called the solid ground of iuman self- 


earthquake which rent the hearts of those who watched on Calvary and | interest, and cannot be ascribed to anything short of an interior 


tore the veil of mortality from their eyes, which has over since echoed | guidance towards the good. 


down the ages and still sounds in our ears.” 


The following passage seems to us 


of great force, especially if read after instead of before, Miss 


Miss Cobbe forgets that the materialistic shape, as she calls it,— | Cgbhe’s final essay :— 


why, by the way, is it materialistic to suppose that an immortal 


“ Finally, if the sketch I have attempted to draw of the Evolution of 


so77)- whi ‘ arti j " 5 * * 
soil” hich has had a visible and tangible form once, Can | the Social Sentiment appear to possess historical truth, it remains only 
manifest itself in a visible and tangible form after death as | to remark—that the long progress upward of mankind which I have 
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traced from the primeval reign of violence and antagonism to that of | incapable of renouncing that demand, and resting satisfied because he 


sympathy and mutual help, has not supplied us with the slightest clue 


to the mystery of how, at each successive stage and as the higher senti- | 
ment dawns, there is a corresponding overruling inward command to | 


follow the higher and disregard the lower impulse, Nothing in the 
‘progress of the emotion explains either the existence or progress of the 
moral sense of ob/igation ; any more than the anatomy of a horse explains 
how he is found with bit and bridle. Other things grow, nay, every- 
thing in our nature grows, as well as these emotions; every taste 
alters, every sentiment develops. 
to the Moral Sense develops simultaneously along side of them, setting 
the seal of approval on the tastes and feelings of adult life, and of dis- 
approbation on those of childhood. If then, this Regulative Principle 
or intuition of a Duty to follow the higher Emotion and renounce the 
lower stand out no less inexplicable when we have traced the long his- 
tory of one of the chief emotions to be regulated, we have surely obtained 
at least a negative reply to the desolating doctrine recently introduced, 
that the Moral Sense in man is only tho social instinct of the brute 
modified under the conditions of human existence? These cultivated 
instincts, rising into humane emotions, are not the Moral senso itse//, 
but only that which the Moral Sense works upon,—not that which, in 
any way, explains the ethical choice of good and rejection of evil, but 
merely the good and evil things regarding which tho choice is exercised. 
Whence we derive the solemn sense of Duty to give place to the higher 
emotion rather than to the lower (a sense which undoubtedly grows 
simultaneously with the growth of the emotions which it controls), is 
another problem whose solution cannot here be attempted. One remark 
only need be made to forestall a common-place of the new phase of 
Utilitarianism. We are told that our personal intuitions of Duty are 
the inherited prejudices of our ancestors in favour of the kind of 
actions which have proved on experience to be most conducive to the 
general welfare of the community, or, as Mr. Martineau well calls them, 
‘the capitalised experiences of utility and social coercion; the record 
of ancestral fears and satisfactions stored in the brain and re-appearing 
with divine pretensions only because their animal origin is forgotten.’ 
If this be the case, how does it happen that we have all acquired in 
these days a very clear Intuition that it is our duty to preserve the 
lives of the aged, of sufferers by disease, and of deformed children? 
The how] of indignation which followed the publication of a humanely- 
intended scheme of Euthanasia for shortening the existence of such 
persons for their own benefit, may afford us a measure of what the 
feelings of modern Christendom would be were some new Lycurgus to 
propose to extinguish them for the good of the commonwealth. Yet 
what, in truth, is this ever-growing senso of the infinite sacredness of 
human life but a sentiment tending directly to counteract the interest 
of the community at large ?” 
Again, nothing can be better than Miss Cobbe’s criticism on 
Mr. Mill's leaning towards the worship of a probable God, and 
on his singular view. that a future life is desired mainly from 
selfish motives :— 


“Now to those amongst us who do not believe that great benefits are 
ever derived from crediting delusions, and who do not feel in themselves 
the inclination to cultivate and water a Hope which they know to be a 
flower stuck rootless by a child in the ground, this kind of exhortation 
is as strange as that which follows it on the ‘infinitely precious famili- 
arity of the imagination with the conception of a morally perfect 
Being ;’ the samo idealisation of our standard of excellence in a Person 
‘being quite possible, even when that Person is conceived as merely 
imaginary.’ Meditating upon imaginary gods, and cherishing hopes 
which are known to depend on an even balance of probabilitics, seems 
to most of us very like the mournful preservation of a casket when the 
jewel is stolen, of a cage when the bird is flown; for ever reminding us 
of an irreparable Joss. Far better, to our apprehensions, would it be to 
gather courage from our despair, and face as best we may the facts (if 
facts they be) that we have either no Father above, or that he is weak 
and unwise, and that our hopes beyond the grave hang on a straw, than 
mock these solemn trusts of the human soul in God and Immortality 
by ‘making believe,’ like children, that we possess them when they are 
ours no more. ‘Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait Vinventer,’ is an 
epigram which has now been paralleled: ‘If we are not immortal, we 
had better think ourselves so.’ Yet there seems some contradiction in 
Mr. Mill’s view of the advantages of the Hope altogether. In the pre- 
ceding essay on the Utility of Religion, he makes very light of it. He 
says:—‘ When mankind cease to need a future life as a consolation for 
the sufferings of the present, it will have lost its chief value to them 
for themselves. I am now speaking of the unselfish. Those who are 
so wrapped up in self that they are unable to identify their feelings 
with anything which will survive them, require the notion of another 
selfish life beyond the grave to keep up any interest in existence.’ 
Here, again, surely wo meet tho singular train of misapprehensions 
which seem to crowd upon the writer from his incapacity to undorstand 
the religious sentiments of other men. It is precisely the selfish man 
who has had a comfortable life here below, who may inscribo on his 
tombstone that he, 

‘From Nature's temperate feast rose satisfled, 

Thanked Heaven that he had lived and that he died ;" 
and made no further demand for further existence for himself or any- 
body else. But the unselfish man who has looked abroad with aching 
heart upon a sinful and suffering world, cannot thus be content to rise 
with a sanctimonious grace from the feast of life (so richly spread for 
him), and to leave Lazarus starving at his doors. That his own life on 
earth should have been so happy, so repleto with tl» joys of the senses, 
the intellect and the affections,—that he should have been kept from 
sinking into the slough of vice, and permitted to taste some of the un- 
utterable joys of a loving and religious life,—all this makes it only the 
more inexplicable and the more agonising to him to behold his brothers 
and sisters—no worse, he is well assured, and often far better, than him- 
self—dragging out lives of misery and privation of all higher joy, and 
dying perhaps at last, so far as their own consciousness goes, in final 
alienation and revolt from God and goodness. It is for these that he 
demands another and a better life at the hands of the Divine Justice 
and Love; and in as far as he loves both God and man, so far is he 


But nothing within us corresponding | 


| has had a pleasant mortal existence, and because younger men will enjoy 
the like after him, and, when heis gone, help to ‘carry on the progressive 
movement of human affairs.’ The prayer of his soul, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ includes indefinitely more than this.” 

| Those who read Miss Cobbe’s book carefully will find not a little 
| . . . 
| else in it as good and as powerfully stated as this. All we regret 
| is, that with her profound sympathy with the philosophy and the 
sentiment of Christianity, she should appear to feel a sort of 
amused surprise at those who believe that in it is revealed, far 
more clearly than in ordinary human nature itself, the divine 
character and purposes of God. 





(EHLENSCHL.EGER’S “ EARL HAKON,"* 
Tue book that is here presented to the English public is in some 
respects the most interesting production in the modern literature 
of Scandinavia. More delicate, more perfect, even more power- 
ful work has been produced by the Danish poets of the last 
generation, and by the Norwegian poets of the present, but akon 
Jarl preserves and is likely to preserve its totally unique character 
as the first full expression of a completely new artistic school, the 
traditions of which, after a lapse of seventy years, are not yet 
wholly extinct. The dramatic literature of Denmark had been 
created in the beginning of the eighteenth century, by Baron 
Holberg, whose comedies, with their breadth of human interest 
and inexhaustible geniality, have been as popular on the stage as 
any pieces can be from that day to this ; the comic drama being 
so founded, Ewald introduced into Denmark half a century later 
a vein of plastic lyricism which was completely new to the 
literature, and started, with his operettas, another branch 
of poetical work which has been successfully cultivated, from 
time to time, ever since. The stilted manner of Voltaire 
held the tragic stage until Wessel slew that painted and powdered 
muse with the spear of his irresistible satire, Ajerlighed uden 
Strimper: **Love without Stockings,” the result of which at 
first simply was to destroy the serious drama altogether. In 
Baggesen arose a poet such as the eighteenth century delighted 
to honour, a shrewd, practical thinker in verse, full of wit and 
sensibility, full of fancy of a humdrum kind, but wholly ephemeral 
and uncultured, and without a trace of sentiment. It was 
such poets as Voss, as Baggesen, that made the romantic 
movement inevitable. They made good common-sense a burden 
that nobody was able to bear; when they would be ideal they 
were pompous, and their only approach to lasting merit was the 
extreme simplicity of the russet style they adopted when they 
threw off the powder and the patches. C£hlenschleger, who was 
born in 1779, and whose character was perhaps weaker than that 
of any other poet of the first class whose life has been recorded, 
would simply have followed in the steps of Baggesen, and been 
one of the half-hundred minor poets of the day, if the personal 
influence of one of the most remarkable thinkers in that age of 
fervent thought had not been vehemently brought to bear on 
him. He was a fat, lymphatic student of nearly twenty-three, 
full of the moonshiny enthusiasm that was the highest excitement 
his unaided nature could attain, when Heinrich Steffens sud- 
denly appeared in Copenhagen, preaching a new creed, and 
gathering disciples around him. Steffens had been one of 
the first men in Germany to preach the new doctrines of the 
tomanticists,—that poetry was not a fit subject for fashionable 
eclecticism, that its scope was as wide as humanity, and that it 
foundits fittest shrine in what was exalted, antique, and mysterious. 
Tieck had pointed back to Shakespeare, Schlegel had gone further 
still, and demanded a return to the simplicity and passion of 
the Greek drama. These were days when Fichte was making 
himself heard, and Humboldt, and when Goethe was already 
assuming dictatorial honours. The eloquent and vivacious 
Steffens, with the magnetie charm of his personal appearance and 
the fire of his delivery, made an enormous stir in ‘Copenhagen 
Whoever could bear the new doctrine gathered to his lecture- 
room; those who could not, reviled ; and the literary world of 
Copenhagen, then a very wide one for the size of the city, was sud- 
_denly divided into two fierce factions. On (Ehlenschleger, how- 
| ever, the effect of Steffens’s teaching was more than magical; the 
‘presence of this man troubled him and moved him. He ceased 
| work ; he became restless ; a volume of poems, paid for by an 
| admiring publisher, lay nearly finished in his hands, but he could 
'not work on it. Suddenly one morning he called on the new 
| teacher from Germany. It was the critical moment of his life, 


| and of the future of Danish poetry. The two men began to talk 
| —$—$—$—$ $$ —__— — _ 

Earl Hakon the Mighty. By Chienschleger. Translated from the Danish by 
Frank ©. Lascelles. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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at cleven in the forenoon ; they did not break off till three the next | 
morning. (£hblenschleger slept in Steffens’s house, tossing and | 
dreaming, and then after breakfast rushed home, and locked him- 
self in. He then destroyed his volume of poems, returned the | 
honorarium to the publisher, and at once wrote his beautiful 
lyrical romance, Guldhornene. He finished this long poem before | 
night, and rushed off with it to Steffens. ‘‘ Ah! now you are at 
last a poet !” said the master, delighted to find in this susceptible 
youth a mind of unimagined wealth that needed nothing more 
than skilful excavation to surprise the world. Henceforth, till in 
a year or two he left Denmark, Steffens, who thoroughly under- 
stood the weak and impressible nature of (hlenschleger, never 
ceased to mould and stimulate his pupil, and watched with extra- 
ordinary delight the brilliant progressof his poetry. WhenSteffens, 
with his neologian ideas, had made Copenhagen too hot to hold 
him, (Ehlenschleger followed him with lamb-like devotion to his 
professorial room in the University of Halle. Here he was in 
constant communication with two men, Steffens and Schleier- 
macher, and here it was that he wrote, in the autumn of 1805, 
the first and greatest of his tragedies, the Hakon Jarl, of which 
Mr. Lascelles has given us a very faithful translation. And it is 
from this point that the modern poetical literature of Scandinavia 
may be said to set out, for though the poet in the two previous 
years had written much that was most original and beautiful, the 
lyrical drama of Aladdin, for instance, and the best as well as first 
part of Nordens Guder, it was not till he enriched the literature 
with the first of his tragedies that he really proved himself to be 
a poet of the first class, and the creator of a new order of writing. 
After seventy years, now, when Tieck’s romances, Schiller’s 
early plays, Novalis’s lyrics, and the sentimentalities of ‘* Lucinde ” 
have alike become unreadable, an innate vitality preserves the 
best of the works of (Ehlenschleger. Even in its English garb, 
which does not render in all points the force of the original, the 
reader will hardly fail to be excited and moved in studying Hakon 
Jarl. The progress of realism in art makes it difficult for us to 
do justice to the enormous reaction that was implied when an 
audience could accept such scenes as these in the place of transla- 
tions from Zaire and Alzire, but by an effort of the imagination 
one can force oneself to realise the impression that would be 
made on such an audience by the thrilling scene in which the 
traitor, Thorer Klake, instructing his fool, the thrall Grib, how 
to murder King Olaf, gives him a poisoned knife, and in which 
the screech of a raven stirs an odd kind of remorse in the fool’s 
brain, and he stabs Thorer himself; or the still more masterly 
passage, where the hunted and defeated Hakon, betrayed by his 
followers and unanswered by his deities, is instructed by the 
runes to give his best to the high gods, and where he takes his 
last and youngest son, Erling, before sun-rise, into the mysterious 
valley where all the statues of the Esir are set up in a mimic Val- 
halla, andin spite of all the innocent prattling of the boy smites him 
through with his dagger, at the moment when the rose-red rays 
of the misty sun fall first on the gray image of Odin. ‘The central 
idea, too, of the poem, was one which has always fascinated the 
minds of men at the critical points of their intellectual develop- 
ment. In the person of Hakon the old and violent mythology is 
made to come face to face in deadly contest with the new religion 
of Christ, personified in Olaf. ‘The mingled consciousness of the 
inevitable result of such a contest and regret for the death of the 
beautiful antique myths is less decidedly worked out here than 
in later tragedies, in Palnatoke aud in Sterkodder, but yet it 
pervades the under-current of feeling :— 
‘* So fleet, so faint, so fair, 
The powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding star of Bethlehem. 
Our hills, and seas, and streams, 
Dispeopled of their dreams, 
Their waters turned to blood, their dew to tears, 

Wailed for the golden years.” 
What Shelley fluted out with perfect self-confidence, the more 
diflident and less logical mind of (Ehlenschleger vaguely suggested ; 
but the suggestion underlies all his greatest works, and perhaps 
the only great difference between his fecling and Shelley’s is that 
the Danish poet, in spite of himself, is always at heart on the side 
of Christianity. 





AUNT MARY’S BRAN PIE.* 
Ir there is one tax upon our inventive genius and ingenuity, or 
one trial of our patience and perseverance greater than another, 
it is the laborious selection of gifts entailed by the modern 
system of extensive present-giving. The more juvenile, and 





_* Aunt Mary's Bran Pie, By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” London: Henry S. 
King and Co. 


therefore the more numerous, the objects of your benevolent 
intentions, the more difficult becomes your work, and the more 
confined your choice; and if, unfortunately, you be somewhat 
impecunious in your condition, and propose to restrict your out- 
lay to a few shillings a head, dreary days, weeks, months must be 


| devoted to the arduous: task, and you must be prepared for a 


strain upon your mind upon which brain-fever will not improbably 
supervene, and for an exacerbation of temper, during which it will 
be a wise caution to retire from the society of those before whom 
you do not feel the necessity for careful self-control. There is only 
one other modern custom—we say it advisedly—that leads to such 
direful results, and that is church decoration. During the periodic 
attacks of this last-mentioned epidemic, about Christmas and 
Easter, we have discovered usually most amiable family-circles in a 
condition of the deepest mental gloom and physical prostration ; 
literally and figuratively taking up their cross, but in a spirit of such 
ascetic self-devotion as made the bright wreaths of vivid green and 
glowing scarlet Judicrously inappropriate, and left even the cross of 
lifeless and colourless ‘everlastings”’ a far too cheerful emblem 
of their state of mind. But to return to the bran-pie, Christmas- 
tree, or other form of present-distribution. It is quite easy to 
choose a little memorial of our regard for a public man,—a huge 
salver, with a large space for central inscription, is all 
that is required. Even for a bridegroom there is little difficulty ; 
if something better does not occur, there is the inevitable 
butter-knife, for the exchange of a score or so of which the happy 
but prudent receiver will already have made arrangements with 
his silversmith. But what is there now-a-days that children have 
not already had? Let us for a moment contemplate the distress 
of the bachelor uncle, leaving his club and his book in such 
December days as those just past, to commence his annual dis- 
tracting inspection of shop-windows, in the certain knowledge 
that he shall see nothing new, and with the dismal impression that 
there is in his sister’s house some secret drawer, secured from his 
chance gaze, where the many duplicate purses, pocket-books, 
ladies’-companions, paper-cutters, &c., are yearly deposited by his 
grateful but somewhat crest-fallen young relatives, in anything but 
a sure and certain hope of a more happy selection next year. It 
is not long since the present writer was thus addressed in confi- 
dence by an old-fashioned but juvenile little friend :—* One 
thing I do trust—that nobody will give me a doll! I don’t know 
what to do with them! If I leave them in a drawer, I get low- 
spirited to think they are being neglected ; and if I play with them, 
—well, they’re no amusement to me in the world. I’m quite sick 
of dolls,—and besides, I’ve got nine. And I hate toys; now, there's 
that pramylator, I know it cost ever so much, so I don’t think its 
right to let it get broken, and I’ve nowhere to put it; and if I 
leave it about, the boys will break it,—and_ besides, it’s of no use, 
for it is so dull to push it about, up and down, when I know it 
does not do the dolls the least bit of good.” This was cheering 
for the confidant, who knew that, by his advice, an elaborate 
young lady, most expensively dressed, was at that very time on 
its voyage across the Atlantic to greet this very little girl as its 
new mamma on Christmas Eve. 

We said, “‘ What is there, now-a-days, that children have 
not already had?” New books—those they cannot have had 
—and what more easy than for the generous uncle aforesaid, 
instead of turning out into the cold, to take up the review 
columns of a trusted newspaper, and thence select from the 
multitude of adyenture-books for boys, or of quieter stories 
for little girls, what will not mercly answer the purpose of 
Christmas presents, but will be for years—for children are not 
easily tired of the same story—a perpetual pleasure, both to the 
happy recipients and to their young friends? So much, at least, 
is true of the books for little girls—four of which are before w— 
by the authoress of the story at the head of this notice. Her tales 
for children of an older growth—described commonly as novels— 
are clever, and thoughtful, and interesting, but undoubtedly the 
most original and striking parts of them—the passages which re- 
main in our memory when the rest are forgotten—are those which 
describe the ways and doings and sayings of children, if, happily, 
there be children in the story. Our authoress writes of them con 
amore. We distinguish at once a lighter and gayer spirit, an 
absence of the thin stream of bitterness which suffuses and colours 
her life-like, but not always cheerful or quite impartial pictures of 
grown-up men and women ; the humour, which borders on satire 
when it concerns these, is simple and gay when children are the 
theme ; the look of scorn, or smile of good-humoured contempt, 
vanish before the unconstrained laughter of happy love, as little 
girls and boys troop before her mind's eye, with their riotous 
spirits, their mischievous naughtiness, their comical tricks, theif 
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timid credulity, their quaint thoughtfulness, and their tender | go back again and take my place as if I really had been down into the 


devotion. She knows them and loves them in all these aspects, | pe it wesc _ ig ay A piece of meat; and, to tell the truth, 
‘ ery do need it very much, for I feel such a sinking, I can hardly express 

ortray om with ¢ ‘lity « f akes her | ; erage : . bre po 

and portrays them ta fidelity and humour that makes her | jt any what a thing it is to have such poor health. There’s that 


children’s books almost as attractive to the seniors as to those | vulgar Rags, he never knows what it is to have an ache or pain. But 
for whom they are designed. It would not be true to say | 2s for myself Dido stopped about a minute, and then came back 
that the stories are free from little moral lessons; but much as |? Le? chair as if everything was quite right, and the piece of meat was 
: a ot > given her, and she ate with a sweetly resigned expression. .... . Gracie 

we hate the preachy and didactic compositions for children, waited, but Sarah never came. After they had been sitting for some 
in which some incident is mixed, like jam with a powder— | time, she said,—‘Grandmamma, I do believe Dido has been playing us 
which, by the bye, since they are carefully avoided by | 4 trick. You know she came back very soon, I don’t think she could 
sensible people, are, we are glad to think, scldom now to — rv go down to the kitchen and up again,’—* We won't 
: . : g, said grandmamma, ‘We will just sit quite still, and see what 

be met with—we do not see any reason whatever why the | she will do. The naughty little thing, and to take her piece of meat 
lesson taught by a story told, in all simplicity, for its own | too.’ So they sat and waited and waited, without ever saying another 


sake, should not be glanced at in passing ; and when this is done, | ¥°"4, only sometimes they looked very hard at Dido. By-and-by she 
. forwardly 1 with cheerf 2 began to fidget about and look very uncomfortable, for she was a very 
straightforwardly and with cheerful humour and full personal | gepcitive person. Indeed she prided herself almost as much upon her 


sympathy in the trouble or temptation described, and then dis- | sensitiveness as upon her delicate health, and would become wounded 

missed promptly, it absolutely adds to the interest felt in the | °F ——, upon the slightest provocation. She had a conscience, too, 
? Aa . : a was prickins ; she knew what ar adylik ing s 

narrative, by bringing the little hearer into that fuller sympathy | *?¢ 't 8s pric king hor, for she knew what an unladylike thing she 


, A - : 7 : » + 2 | had been doing. First she turned her head away, and then she looked 
with the subject of it which consciousness of a likeness in disci- | at grandmamma out of the corners of her eyes, and then she winked 
pline begets, and by creating a personal relationship with the 


and shuffled about, and began to wash her paws, and tried to appear as 
unknown and otherwise unthought-of narrator. ‘The fascination 





if she knew nothing about anything. Still grandmamma and Gracie 
nid thane shetien maces aver Welle ates | it k sat quite still in front of their empty plates. Not a word was spoken, 
which these stories possess over little children 18 quite remark~ | and they both looked so hard at poor Dido, At last she could bear it no 
able, and we do not wonder. ‘The child-life, the games, the | longer. With a deeply wounded and penitent air, she slipped off her seat, 
adventures and misadventures, the quarrels, the struggles with nen a vnng room, going as far round as ever ta ag “Y sofa 
. . an 1 3 é 3 . see sight, ’ s 
self, the sorrows, the surprises, the secrets, the festivals—all | *™® Poun the plano, so as to keep ont of signt, for che am test very 
se ; ’ : much ashamed, and so across the hall, and downstairs to Sarah, who 
trifles, but everything to a natural child—are described with the | thought dinner was taking an unusually long time to-day. It was no 
very spirit and earnestness of a child—as if a child, by some | use going back to her chair, for there would be no second piece of meat 
strange power, had been able to write of its interests while in the for her; so she returned quietly to her deer-skin, and remained there 
Sahl Melek aan a: ie al ia Minn alt a so  Rialiie for the rest of the day. What her reflections might be, who can tell? 
vivid Hgnt ane under the sharp shadows of the present—Dberore | 41) that can be said is, that she looked very sheepish, and if ever she 
time had effaced the detail and obliterated the turns and angles | caught Gracie’s eye or grandmamma’s, she turned and twisted and 
of circumstance. A’ very beautiful setting to these annals of eee oo eee ge to know where to put — Pe 
. <- + ° . . . ever afte 2a ) ay false agai hen to 
child-life is the fresh-air feeling which pervades them, laid, as Sarah.” ter that cid Dide play false again when told to go ens fem 
their scenes principally are, in the country, which is never de- |; x ‘ ; . 
: ; I ! : : nee de ‘ rhe style is the very style of all others for little children ; homely in 
scribed in set paragraphs, but which is so thoroughly enjoyed by | : : sie : te 
Z hg tee ‘ “| language, discarding more correctness in composition than would 
the authoress that it is felt all through. And a very delightful ae 7 : x . 
. ; : : | enter into vivd voce narration, and with just such slang expressions 
accompaniment is the cognate love of animals, the power of inter- | : . 
; : “eels ‘ as are natural to the children of gentlefolks ; merry and full of gen- 
preting their thoughts—or of seeming to interpret them, which é “eee . Fy er . 
: . . 2 tleness and feéling, dashing-in an effective hint briefly and with 
is much the same for us—in which our authoress is so earnest that cae . ‘ 
ie nga ‘ . humour, but not without a reverential tone, though there is no- 
she never breaks the illusion by too conscientiously informing us | “ . . : 
’ yee . aa | where a suggestion of cant, but rather a freedom in dealing with 
that such and such a dog *‘ would have said” so and so “if dogs |. “$e : 
— serious subjects that, whether objected to or not by over- 
could speak,” but boldly refers to them throughout as she would +): 
. e . : scrupulous mammas, makes them more acceptable and familiar to 
to children or grown-up people, saying now and then, in the most : ; : : 
cee ete : |the mind of the child. As for extracts, we are simply quite 
natural manner, of a dog, for instance, that if he had not been a | . : : 
TES Ms unable to select ; to those who are fond of children, neither the 
little bit stuck-up, he would have been ** more than human,” or of | , m8 . 
oap . ee : ; fun nor the sad little parts—such as the life and death of little 
calves, that like ‘‘ other people,” they did not like to go to bed. |, )). . ‘ <s a ; 
} os : oe Callie or the history of poor little Skinny—wi!! come amiss. Our 
Indeed the numerous amusing, delightful and characteristic de- - eer : ‘ e ; 
Sea ite : : - | authoress seems equally intimate with the loving nature of a tiny 
scriptions and anecdotes of animals are quite a feature in these |”. " 73 ste , ; 
Pa Be : : a. i girl, or the teasing propensities of a big brother, or the self- 
stories ; for whether our authoress is speaking of dogs, kittens, . a i 98 28 
rn are : ‘deception and plausibility of childish selfishness, or the thoughtful 
calves, or ducks, there are the same love and admiration--and in the * : ’ , . : : 
“ brah _ devotion or impulsive generosity of the little sister or daughter. 
case of dogs, real respect for them—the same perfect acquaintance | | Sp : ; . 
. s . So < : . | She seems to know everything that either delights or distresses a 
with their habits, and the same spirit of fun and enjoyment in their |", . 2 sas “he : ft 
: : ’ 2 child, and, indirectly, gives numberless valuable hints to those who 
on ye 
ways. One thing, however, we regret and dissent from; and that ‘ ‘ : 
Lge ot A. a - : have them in charge. Let the bachelor uncle order, without hesita- 
is her theory of training; even when anger is entirely absent, we do | |. ie ce ‘ p a el 
ete,8 sa Se ’ : tion, for his little nieces, When J was a Little Girl, or Nine Years Old, 
not believe in the necessity of blows for the successful education vane : : i é 
7 ot Me : -, «| Or Alice in the Country, or Aunt Mary's Bran Pie, but let him keep 
of dogs. We cannot resist giving the following story of ‘* Dido, . er 
ioe : out of their way afterwards, unless he is prepared to re-read them 
not because it is more amusing than many others, but because we : : 
nage ; ‘ : aloud in season and out of season, or, as in a case we know of, 
are assured that it is true, and so it will add one to the many : : : 
: . . . * |to listen while whole chapters are repeated by heart by their 
illustrations of the intelligence of dogs :— =e : : 
devotees. We like them in the order we have put down. The 
Dido, the other dog w!o lived with grandmamma, was a very neat. disjointed form of the “ Bran-pie” book is not so much to our 
particular little Jady, with the smoothest of black-and-tan coats, and We feel 1 t 1 f —_ ie tl 
such large soft brown eyes, and the most delicate, shapely little paws taste. € feel & = uctance to return oy alter Gay 00 & pee — 
that were ever seen. She very seldom went out of doors, for she prided _ must surely be getting ragged and untidy and stale, and the in- 
herself on pe agg of an invalid; and hm for ae a troduction is slightly forced, and the allegory about “ little 
apering and making a jackanapes erself lik ags, why, Di ; ” : . . 4 
pi ca Siac eae, Sb sei kanapes of herself like Rags, why, Dido (ypates” is quite out of keeping with the rest,—not compre- 
turned away in disgust if you mentioned such a thing to her. But she © 2 : a ‘ 
was very clever. You will bs amused when you hear what ber special hensible by children, and it seems to us, not at all in our 
piece of cleverness was. Gracie, one of grandmamma’s daughters, iad authoress’s line. 
taught her to do it. She used to sit on alow wicker chair by Gracie's 
side at dinner, and when Sarah, the maid, was wanted for anything, 
é 1er, ’ ah, t le 3 g mh mae cor wees 
instead of ringing the bell, Gracie used to say,—‘ Dido, go and tell A BOATING TOUR IN FRANCE. 
Sarah.’ And Dido used to bustle off her chair, trot away out of the ‘Ty novelty, from a literary point of view, of a boating tour 
coor, across the hall, down the kitchen stairs, and pull the corner of through foreign lands has to some extent worn off since the 
Sarah’s apron. Sarah knew what that meant, it meant that’ she was to 7 us e ee — % . a eHomenee a on 
come up into the dining-room, When Dido came back to her chair, she publication of Mr. MacGregor’s canoe cruises in Europe. There 
always had a bit of meat given to her, or a chicken-bone, or something is, however, still so much freshness as a mode of travelling about 
nic ge ee ts aaasiny = : : 4 e " . 
“as Rl One day it was very cold, very cold indeed, and Dido 4 yowing tour, that a well-written volume of moderate size would 
had been lying all the morning muffled up under her deer-skin, She “ti 2 wes f pk: Sndcod. it would be far moze worth 
did not come out of it at all, except to tako her place on the wicker be by no means out of place, Indeec s wow whee = y 
chair at dinner-time. When Sarah was wanted, Gracie said as usual,— of publication than many a would-be witty diary of a trip round the 
Fr gsm go and tell Sarah.” Dido shrugged her shoulders. She world, or a prosy collection of remarks upon Republican institu- 
aid no 2 <¢ i “ros t : 3 aug , a A: hes aa . . ° ° 
= much like going across that cold hall and down those draughty tions in America or political organisation in the Antipodes. Mr. 
Stairs. However, as that was her only chance of carning a bit of meat a eeaitilins Gite 5 of on ont nies © 
and Dido dearly loved eating, although she was such an elegant lady, Molloy, therefore, in writing this —— + Rn CER Creare oS 
she went off. But at the top of the kitchen stairs her resolution failed the Seine, the Loire, and the canals of Brittany, had the opportu- 
her, and she said to herself,—* Now why in the world need I trot all the nity of making not only a fresh and pleasant work of travel, but 
way down those draughty stairs, and up again, getting the east windon , . — 
my chest, and perhays catching bronchitis, which dear Dr. Plausible * Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. By J.C. Molloy. London: Bradbury, 
said I was to avoid if possible? I'll just stand here a little while, and Aguev,and Co. 1574. 
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one of practical usefulness to the healthy tourist. But he has 
very effectually spoilt a good subject, and we hardly know whether 
to consider him most foolish as a boating tourist or a writer. 
He appears to consider himself privileged to make remarks which 
he no doubt imagines are witty, and some of which might go 
down at an open-air luncheon among four persons like-minded 
with himself, but it is ridiculous to reproduce them in a book. It 
is not difficult to culla few examples. ‘‘‘'T'wo things are charming 
when they travel the same road,—the wind and the tide! But let 
them meet.’ ‘Ah, scullern und blistern!’ said Cox!” And again, 


*s Tmogene’s the young flirt, but the maid calls her by her pet | 


name, Miss Blossom. ‘ Delicate allusion to the nose,’ said Two. 
‘Well, Bow, old man! [ congratulate you on your conquest. 
She certainly suffered martyrdom for your sake during dinner.’ ’ 


In the next place, this writer evidently fancies he writes in a | 
brilliant style, and that by a combination of short and jerky | 
This is the | 


sentences he can produce a vivid and bright book. 


fashion in which he describes a blind beggar:—‘ A face so | 


old that it seemed half worn away, and part of it gone before 
him. Blind! and the sightless eyes sank far back, deep behind 


the bones. More like the shadow of a beggar than a still living 
being.” The consequence of this sort of writing is a volume 


from this one cause alone about twice as large as is necessary, 
for each sentence occupies a single line. Then we may call at- 
tention to Mr. Molloy’s grammar. 
which the last extract is taken, he speaks of a dinner which ‘ was 
a not unappreciable contrast to the hotel.” Such a word is at the 
best of times barbarous; in the sense in which Mr. Molloy uses it, 
it is entirely ungrammatical, for he means, we presume, a dinner 
which was a not unpleasant contrast to that of the hotel, for 
otherwise we hardly understand the comparison between a dinner 
and an hotel. But having sufficiently pointed out Mr. Molloy’s 
literary shortcomings. We may say, before going on to the details 
of the tour, that the little sketches are very pretty and graceful, 


. some of those of the Loire being delightful little landscapes. 


There seem to be several points in which a boating: tour, even for 
comparatively unskilled oarsmen, may afford a true means of 
passing a holiday and obtaining the best advantages of a foreign 
tour. The experience of the present writer upon the rivers 
of England, the remembrance of the wooded banks of the 
Wye, of the rich meadows which border the Warwickshire Avon, 
leads to the belief that Mr. Molloy and his companions chose one 
of the very best ways of seeing the scenery of France. ‘To study, to 
some extent, the manners and customs of the rural population of 
France, no better way could be devised. Again, it has the charm 
of carrying the tourist through every kind of scenery, which is in 
itself an advantage, and making him independent of the ordinary 
means of conveyance. By prudent management it renders the 
traveller fairly free from hotel troubles, and it is a means of 
traversing a country and enjoying healthy exercise which can 
generally be stopped at will. Mr. Molloy’s plan of a cranky four- 
oared boat was bad; a party of three always enables one to be at 
rest, and a good, substantial oak gig enables the voyagers to go 
into many pretty spots, and do rough work, which is certainly 
impossible in a frail four-oar. The party were detained for two 
days, for instance, at Orleans, through the horse having put his 
head through the bows of the boat. Commencing at Havre, at 
the mouth of the Seine, these travellers ascended this river as high 
as the village of St. Mames, close by the forest of Fontainebleau. 
That is to say, they rowed up some portion, and had their boat 
carried in a river steamer for another portion. This is a distance 
of 283 miles, but the river is said to be navigable for boats as far 
as Mery-sur-Seine ; still, this must depend (as is the case with 
almost every river towards its source) upon the state of the springs 
and tributaries. From the time that the traveller loses sight of the 
sea till he arrives at the end of his journcy, the Seine is one changing 
scene of landscapes and of incident. In the lower portion, there 
are the breadth and rush of a great river, mixed with little inci- 


dents of sea-life, such as that which Mr. Molloy gracefully de- | 
| the midst of the utter corruption around him, Colet appears here as 


scribes when he relates how, in the evening light, the Norman 
peasants, in their picturesque dress, await, at Caudebec, the 
approach of the fishing-boats after a long absence. To the 
church, Barre-y-va, the women and old men bring votive offerings, 
as they watch for the coming of their friends, whose approach is 
announced by the sound of a wild cantique,—‘‘Ave, Maris Stella!” 
then, after a few bars, the boats loom gradually in the light, coming 
out of the shadow, and the women answer with a song of thanks- 
giving—‘‘ Dei Mater Alma !"—and go up to the little church. Itis 
by such picturesque and, to the prosaic Englishman, novel incidents 
that the true fecling of change is obtained, and the reaction of 
absence from daily routine most thoroughly appreciated. It was at 


, ! Seine. 


In the very same page from | 





Caudebee that Joseph Vernet painted some of his best marine 
landscapes, though it did not figure in the series of fifteen sea- 
ports which he painted for Louis XV.; and even the superficial 
follower of art knows, too, how the poetic pencil of Turner has 
illustrated the rivers of France. Such an example as this should 
induce any artist to search for scenes for his pencil among the 
' waters of Normandy and Brittany. 

Along the Haute Seine, the country is of the pastoral and wooded 
kind which characterises the rivers of England, especially the higher 
reaches of the Thames and the Severn. It differs entirely from the 
Loire, which flows past towns and chateaux eminently foreign 
and French in character, through wide and fertile plains which 
are in marked contrast to the more English character of the 
The great drawback to the navigation of the Loire 
appears to be its sandbanks, and there is great monotony about 
|much of its flat landscapes. But no river in France passes 
through more scenes of historical interest, or past towns and 
| chateaux more calculated to awaken interest from an artistic and 
antiquarian point of view. Take the Castle of Chaumont, for 
| example, rising from its nest of trees. Founded by Gueldin, a 

Dane, it has been the residence of the Counts of Amboise and 
| Blois, of Diane de Poitiers and Madame de Staél. Of the towns 
| there are Amboise, Tours, Langeais, and Angers. Near the first- 
| named is the Chateau Cloux Luci, associated with the last years 
|of Leonardo da Vinci's life. There are many to whom a quiet 
row amidst scenery which, as a rule, they are accustomed to pass 
through in a rattling railway carriage, and among villages which 
have of late become more familiar to the English reader through 
the writings of MM. Erkmann-Chatrian, will have more attractions 
than the set holiday-grounds of Switzerland or the more travelled 
parts of Europe. The historic characters of France can with a little 
imagination easily be conjured up, and amidst peasants whose poli- 
tical ideas are shrouded in darkness, and scenes where the traveller 
does not often venture, the pleasures of a holiday may be thoroughly 
enjoyed. Mr. Molloy does not appear to have made any inquiries 
as to the political feelings of the peasants or their social condition ; 
an accurate and skilled observer would probably have many op- 
portunities in such a tour of noting many noteworthy character- 
istics. ‘To the lover of the picturesque in nature and to the 
observer of men and their manners who may be gifted with 
ordinary strength of body, the Seine, the Loire, and many of the 
rivers and canals of France offer the means of a most pleasant 
and interesting holiday. Mingled with great mistakes of taste, 
there are yet some pleasant sketches of landscape, and a certain 
healthy vigour which carries off many of the disagreeable parts of 
the work. The latter portion of our remarks will show how 
much it suggests to the intellectual or artistic traveller. 
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Ioannis Coleti Enarratio in Primam Epistolam S. Pauli ad Corinthios ; 
now first published, with a translation, introduction, and notes, by J. 
H. Lupton, M.A. (George Bell and Sons.)— This exposition of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians is translated by Mr. Lupton—into clear, 
vigorous English, such as Colet himself or one of his contemporaries 
might have written—from a manuscript in the Cambridge University 
Library, which Mr. Lupton believes to be Colet’s own autograph. It 
consists of a series of lectures or discourses delivered probably at Oxford, 
| and is a practical, not a critical, commentary and paraphrase, at times 
so ample that if we look at it as merely a commentary we might em- 

ploy Colet’s own description of one portion of it, which he calls 
| “ rambling,” “diffuse,” and “interminably digressive,” though we must 
| add that he always returns to his point at last. But it is very pleasant 
| and instructive reading, whether as a book of devotional piety or as 4 
contribution to the history of the Church. At a time when, as Mr 
| Lupton observes, “the Bible is often said to have been an unknown 
book,” we here find Colet thoroughly familiar with it, and making it 





” 


| familiar to those he addresses, and showing how its teachings could aid 


the Christian man to attain to habitual holiness of life with Christ in 


one of the last witnesses to the truth of the Catholic doctrine of love as 
the bond between God and man in Christ, just as it was dying out in 
this form to revive in fuller vigour in that of justification by faith. 
The world was in no sense a Cosmos to Colet, but a mere chaos of 
wickedness, out of which God called men into his Chureb. The spiritual 
character and temper of the man evinced by this exposition are the same 
as find expression in the provision that in the school which he founded 
the number of the boys should always be that of the fish enclosed in 
the net drawn out of the sea, and in the direction that they were to 
learn Latin by the study of “authors Christian, as Lactantius, Praden- 
tius, &c.” The school might be made a useful net to save souls, 
but he did not conceive of it, nor of those great human institutiors 
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of the family and the nation, with their affections, duties, laws, and 
countless activities, as in themselves good, and no less ordained of God 
than the Church itself. The Christian “justified by faith,” deriving at 
every moment from Another, in whom he was trusting, a life of action 
not his own, could, as Luther taught, enter into, and take part in, all 
these human relations without being thereby hindered in his relations 
with God, but on the contrary, being helped and strengthened in each 
by the other. But to Colet, as to those before him who have lived and 
taught as he did, the Christian was to retreat as far as possible from 
the world and all its relations. His standard and rules of life are 


severe and ascetic, yet his gentleness and tolerance for the weak are | 


very beautiful; he thus sums up what he holds to be St. Paul's teach- 
ing, “in the counsel, the precept, tho indulgen ‘e, and the prohibition 
which he gives to the Corinthians :”— 


«You counsel when advising that best course of conduct which it is 
every one’s duty to follow. You command when you enjoin each indi- 
vidual to follow that particular amount of good which is within his 
power. You indulge when, through necessity and against your will, you 
allow an evil in any one which he is grieved at indeed, but through 
weakness cannot avoid. You prohibit when you absolutely forbid his 


sinking below the evil so indulged, and relapsing beyond the limits of | 


indulgence into sins that are doomed to death, sins for which there is 
no forgiveness, unless he rise again and repent of having fallen.” 
Marriage, and even its accompaniment of parental and filial affection, 
are but such indu/gences, according to Colet’s interpretation of St. Paul. 
So, too, ho insists on the most literal and complete understanding of St. 
Paul’s condemnation of law-suits, with only the like indulgence to the 
weaker brethren. But if we grant that Colet’s theology is thus one- 
sided, yet on that side his teaching is comparable to that of the best 
divines, while it has an originality and beauty of its own in the manner 
of his expressing it. He calls those members of Christ’s body who are 
filled with his spirit “Christs,” and he speaks of “how that, for the 
establishment on earth of one Currst, consisting of chosen men, there 
became incarnate that Son of God and Word who is none other than 
Jesus Christ;”—which strike us as singularly forcible expressions, 
especially when taken with his whole treatment of St. Paul’s language 
as to the Church as the body of Christ, of which “ the animating spirit 
is God himself, who takes hold of, unites, illumines, warms, quickens, 
and inwardly sustains his own body, while the head is Christ, in whom 
the very Godhead dwells.” 


Jessie Trim: a Novel. By B. L. Farjeon, author of “ Grif,” “Lon- 
don’s Heart,” &c. (Tinsley Brothers.)}—Mr. Farjeon’s novels are 
specialities among the fiction of the day. They deal with persons 
and places, with positions in life and individual experiences such as are 
not to be met with in other novels, which rarely admit the reader to a 
glimpse of anything below middle-class or professional life, or if they 
touch upon the lives of the poor at all, do so from either the 
merely sentimental or the picturesquely-tragic point of view. Mr. 
Farjeon takes his heroes and heroines from among the poor, his scenes 
are laid in their houses, his accessories are their small belongings and 


“ seanty pleasures; their vices and their virtues, their joys and sorrows are 


the motives of his works. He does not always succeed in rendering these 
themes interesting, partly because he sometimes tries to be comic, and he 
has less sense of humour than any male writer who has attracted any atten- 
tion at all, and partly because he persists in imitating Mr. Dickens in form, 
without possessing the essential humourousness which redeemed Mr. 
Dickens’s incongruities, so that his figures and combinations are as dull 
as a play at rehearsal, with all the dresses and lights absent. In Jessie Trim 
the first of these faults is much less conspicuous than in his preceding 
stories, but the second is painfully frequent and aggravated. Not only 
is Christopher Carey tho lineal descendant of Panl Dombey fallen on 
evil days, but he has inherited much of the expressive furniture, many 
of the suggestive objects in still life which ought to have been decently 
buried with their originator. The opening sentences of Mr. Farjeon’s 
novel might have been written to burlesque Mr. Dickens, and been 
found true and amusing :— 

** As my earliest remembrances are associated with my grandmother's 
wedding, it takes natural precedence here of all other matter. I was 
not there. of course, but I seem to see it all through a mist, and I have 
a distinct impression of certain actors in the scene. These are: a 
smoke-dried monkey of a man in stone, my grandmother, my grand- 
father (whom I never saw in the flesh), and a man with a knob on the 
top of his head, making a meal off his finger-nails. Naturally this 
man’s head is bald; naturally this man’s nails are eaten down to the 
quick. Iam unable to state how I came to the knowledge of these 
details, but_I know them, and am prepared to stand by them. Sitting, 
as I seo myself, in a very low arm-chair in which I am such an exact 
fit that when I rise it rises with me, much to my discomfort, I hear my 
grandmother say, ‘He had a knob on the top of his head, and he was 
always eating his nails,’ ” ; 

This reads like one of Bret Harte’s parodies, and it is followed up by 
& description of the effect produced on the child’s imagination by the 
“smoke-dried monkey of a man in stone,” on his grandmother's mantel- 
piece, with a loose head which falls off when the door is slammed, 
Which Seems to twitch, and move its lips, and in short does the whole 
Dickens business to an extent which is caricature of caricature. If the 
reader will only keep his temper and refrain from shutting the book at 


| delineation of womanly worth and sweetness. Her son is never a real per- 
son, and is always a mixture of Paul Dombey and David Copperfield inthe 
small-shopkeeping line; the machinery of the story is cumbrous and 
ereaky in action, but Mrs. Carey, and the bright pretty girl who makes 
her appearance in the story as Jessie Trim, with an absence of rraisem- 
blance which would have been far-fetched even for Mr. Farjeon’s great 
original, is a charming creature, lighting up the gloom of the back 
shop effectually. With all its faults, which the author might easily 
correct if he would only recognise them, Jessie Trim is Mr. Farjeon’s 
best book since * Grif.” 


| The Theory of Evolution of Living Things. By the Rev. George 
| Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. (Macmillan and Co.)—This ‘is an essay 
| or treatise which obtained the prize given under an endowment by 
Hannah Acton, of Euston Square, widow of Samuel Acton, architect, in 
| memory of her husband, for the best essay illustrative of the wisdom 
and beneficence of the Almighty, in such department of science as the 
Committee of Managers of the Royal Institution should select. It is a 
very learned book, but the author has not that kind of mastery over his 
| learning which could enable him to write the sort of popular work 
which we conceive a prize essay should be. In such a case, we want 
| the results of scientific research to be so given as that they shall be in- 
telligible, and intelligibly sustain the author’s argument, to the mind 
of a reader who has no special knowledge of the subject. Now the first 
and largest part of the volume is an argument in favour of the theory of 
the origin of living things by evolution, and not by “ direct creative 
fiats of the Almighty.” based chiefly on geological and botanical 
evidence, and is doubtless both weighty and interesting to those who 
can understand it. But what can the ordinary reader, without special 
knowledge, iearn from page after page like the following, which we 
take as a fair specimen, after having ourselves read the book through ?— 
“It is only when a few suites of fossils of forms approximating to 
each other only have been discovered that differences are conspicuous, 
and so genera and species are made; but as soon as large numbers are 
procured, the supposed species often vanish as distinct entities, and not 
unfrequently the genera disappear too. Thus, of species of molluscs, 
| Mya arenaria, and Mya truncata blend together through intercalary 
and intermediate contemporary forms. And as an example of genera 
differentiated from a common stock, may be mentioned the two well- 
marked forms Purpura lapillus and Fusus antiquus, so distinct at the 
present day ; yet they appear to blend together by intercalary forms in 
the Red-Crag deposit.” 
We have opened the page at Molluses, but the evidence of “intercalary 
forms” among and between fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals is 
| equally strong, though given in equally obscure language. Mr. Hen- 
slow declines to commit himself to theories of “ natural selection ” and 
“struggle for existence,” and even argues that some types may owe 
their continued existence to the want of competition, and to a conse- 
quent freedom from struggle. He insists that his endeavour is to state 
the facts, and not to build theories upon them, though he holds that 
they point strongly to evolution as opposed to separate creations. As 
regards man, he shows that there are many links, but that there is also 
a great gap, between //omo and the Simiade ; and he insists that there 
is so great a degree of difference, bodily, mental, and spiritual, between 
man and all other animals, as “ precludes the idea of his having been 
evolved by exactly the same processes and with the same limita- 
tions as, for example, the horse from the paleotherium.” He then 
proceeds to show that in the history of civilisation there are 
evidences of an analogous process of evolution through successive ages, 
but that the analogy fails at the one point at which what “is not 
entirely a natural process of development, but a regeneration,” was 
needed :—“in the case of religion, though the development, to a large 
extent, is natural, or at least in accordance with natural principles, yet 
humanity could not be restored, nor Christianity developed, by natural 
processes alone.” On this basis of evolution, but evolution not only origin- 
ally designed by God, but also in its greatest moments directed, as well 
as habitually maintained, by God, Mr. Henslow proceeds to establish 
the argument of his essay for the “wisdom and beneficence of the 
Almighty.” He frankly admits the onesidedness of the usual reasoning 
of writers like those of the “ Bridgewater Treatises” on this subject :— 
**An ichneumon fly, had it reasoning powers, might easily conclude 
that caterpillars were beneficently designed for its use, as being the 
place in which it should lay its eggs. On the other hand, the caterpillar 
would have a very different view of the beneficence of the Being who 
made both itself and the ichneumon.” There is the difficulty, and we 
do not see that Mr Henslow has been more successful in solving it by 
the doctrine of evolution than others before him by any other doctrines 
In fact, he falls back, as we all do at last, on the position that God’s mind is 
inscrutable. He says, “ The |Visdom of God as displayed in the works of 
Creation is synonymous with the W7// of God.” It was the will of God to 
make man, and to make him by the method of evolution, in order that by 
a process of discipline here on earth he might be prepared for a higher 
life hereafter. And evolution necessarily supposes a succession of steps, 
each in itself imperfect, though each advancing to the goal of ulti- 
mate perfection. Mr. Henslow calls this imperfection “ inideality,” or 
falling-short of the ideal, and attaches great importance to this 
“ principle ” of inideality ; but we cannot, as we have said, find that he 











the third page, he will find the story more readable than he ventures | has thus thrown any really new light on that mystery, the origin of 


to anticipate, and in Christopher Carey’s mother a true and beautiful | evil. 
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Trespassers. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday.)—This is one of the pleasantest of the pleasant little 
works by which Mr. Wood endeavours (we should certainly say with 


success) to filter some small scientific knowledge into the minds of his 


youthful readers through an attractive layer of curious facts; but we | 


have a quarrel with the title. It gives no idea, to the uninitiated, of 
the contents of the book, and is, when explained—as it is explained 
a very amusing preface—a misnomer :— 

“It has been my endeavour,” he writes, “in the course of this work, 
to show how simple, and yet how effectual, are the modifications of 
structure by which a mammal, ordinarily an inhabitant of earth, is 
enabled to trespass upon the domains of the fishes and the birds,—a 
bird or reptile to trespass upon the realm which belongs to the fishes, 
and a fish to trespass upon that of the mammal” 

“‘ To trespass” is,)we conclude, to pass over the bounds set us by some 
authority to which we owe obedience; how, then, can the creatures of 





nature ke said to trespass beyond the bounds she sets them, when they | 


are making use of the very “modifications of structure” with which she has 
so wonderfully provided them? Mr. Wood passes over the whole range 
of animated nature in search of his examples, and brings up some 
animals, and many adaptations of internal organs (especially the respira- 
tory ones), of which we were profoundly ignorant,—such as the “ walk- 
ing fish,” which crawls over masses of floating weed on something very 
like legs ; the “slepez,” a small kind of mole, which is not carnivor- 
ous; the “squirrel petaurist,” a flying marsupial of Australia. Sir 
Emerson Tennant’s work on Ceylon has made us know tho climbing 
perch, and those strango fish that shuffle over rough and smooth from 
one pool to another, but we are glad to be told the nature of the altera- 
tions of structure which make such feats possible to them. It is strange 
to read of how small those alterations are, and how wonderfully elastic 
in its adaptations to the varied necessities of life is that animal frame 
which is yet so strict in its adherence to unity of type. Mr. Wood’s 
book may do more than excite an interest in the facts of natural history ; 
it may open the eyes of its readers to tho grandeur of that underlying 
plan after a fuller knowledge of which we longingly seek, and towards 
whose elucidation those facts, in however small a degree, must ulti- 
mately tend. 

A History of Roman Literature. By W. S. Teuffel, Professor at 
Tiibingen. Translated by Dr. Wilhelm Wagnor, 2 vols. (Bell and 
Son; Deighton and Bell.)—Wo cannot honestly say that this work is 


attractive in style or arrangement, or that it displays any notable | 
originality or critical power. But it certainly forms a store-house of | 


information on the subject in which the student can hardly fail to find 
what he wants. Wherever we have looked, we find the treatment 
remarkably complet 
concerned, The first ; volume deals with the Republican period, though 
the first part of it gives a general view of Roman literature extending 
down to late Imperial times. Tho Fast’, the Jnseriptions, and other 
remains the value of which is linguistie rather than literary, are here 
described. The seco part deals with Roman Literature, from 
Andronicus down to tho tim? of Salla. Tho great comedians 








fall within this period, and it is characteristic of Dr. Teuffel’s 
method that he contrives to make the pages which he devotes 


to them altogether as tedious as his most abstruse researches, 


It may bo said, in fact, that the less known the author of | 


whom ko treats the more interesting the treatment. What he says 
about Ennius is far more readable than what he says about Plautus. 
The third chapter treats of the “Golden Ago of Roman Literature,” 
and includes the authors who were born in the days of tho Republic, 
but flourished under Imperial patronage. The perio! beginning with 
the accession of Tiberius and ending with the death of Trajan supplies 
the subject-matter of the first section of a fourth chapter, and each 


century of the Imperial epoch down to the seventh, though of the last | 





very little is to be said, is treated of in succession. This work is ex- 
ceedingly valuable as a book of reference (though here also its utility 
is diminished by the scantiness of the index and the total absence of 


any table of contents), but it cannot be ranked high as a critical or a | 


philosophical authority. 

School Architectwe. By E. R. Robson. (Murray.)—Mr. Robson 
describes his book as being “Practical Remarks on the Planning, 
Designing, Building, and Furnishing of School-houses.” It contains 
the results of the experi 
and abroad, and it is copiously illustrated with drawings that repre- 
sent school buildings and apparatus, down to the smallest details, as 
they exist in the principal countries of the Continent, in America, and 
here. The book is an admirably complete manual of its subject, which, 
were we concerned in any way with school-bnilding, we should make a 
point of consulting, or rather studying. Nor is it only in building 
schools that the advice and information of the volume may be utilised 
with the greatest advantage. In most cases, of course, schools are built 
already, and have to be taken and made the best of. Here, then, the 
chapters on “ Warming and Ventilation,” and on “ School Furniture and 
Apparatus” (the latter being from the pen of Mr. W. Moss, Clerk to 
the Sheffield School Board), will bo profitubly studied, « Warming” 
is a most difficult problem,—one very seldom so solved as to combine 
comfort and health. It is amazing, indeed, what children can stand in 
this way. Merchant Taylors’ School, for instance, had no fires at all till | 








nee and observation of several years, both here 











far as the collection of ail attainablo facts is | 


| the short compass of this volume) may suggest thoughts both of warn- 


| within the memory of men stillliving. But that children’s powers of learn- 
| ing are hindered by unfavourable outward conditions no one who has had 
any experience, or indeed who has any common-sense, can doubt. Mr, 
| Robson is in favour of the open fire (arranged, of course, so as to throw 
the heat into the room, and not, as builders seek to do, into the chimney), 
when the numbers are not above 500. For larger numbers, artificial] 
warming is made absolutely necessary by the consideration of cost 
alone. He seems inclined to the “ hot-water system.” Ventilation is, 
| if possible, a still more difficult question. We must refer our readers 
to Mr. Robson’s excellent remarks, though we cannot help recording 
our own impression that more harm is dono by air too cold than by 





warm air only moderately impure. 

We are glad to see the “ third edition, revised and partly rewritten,” 
| of Sir Alexander Grant's very able work, The Ethics of Aristotle, illus- 
| trated with Essays and Notes, 2 vols. (Longmans.)—One of the most 
| noticeable features of Sir A. Grant’s view of the Ethics is his re- 
| ference of books v.-vii. to the Ludenian Ethics. Tho theory is one 
which may be accepted without much difficulty, and it has the merit 
of getting rid of inconsistencies which otherwise it would not be easy 
to explain. ‘The first essay in which this view is expounded, and in 
which a general survey is taken of the etnical remains of Aristotle, is 
peculiarly valuable. The second essay supplies us with a summary of 
the history of Greek moral philosophy, a summary taking in such poets 
as Hesiod and Pindar, as well as the more formal teachers whom later 
times knew as the Philosophers. In the course of this the author 
modifies the dissent which in an earlier edition he expressed from Mr, 
Grote’s apology for the Sophists. The other essays deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects :—“ The Relation of Aristotle’s Ethics to Plato and the 
Platonists,” “Tho Philosophical Formule in the Ethics of Aristotle,” 
‘The Physical and Theological Ideas in the Ethics of Aristotle.” “The 
Ancient Stories,” “The Relation of Aristotle’s Ethics to Modem 
Systems.” All these have been more or Jess modified. In fact, Sir A. 
Grant has taken great pains to keep his book abreast of recent study. The 
conditions of the investigation into Ethics have changed since the first 
edition of this book appeared to a very material extent. Oxford men 
in 1857 studied their text-book with laudable diligence, and not without 
much credit, but they were only beginning to connect that study with 
other systems of morals. In the seventeen years that have elapsed 
since then, thought has been almost as active in this as in any direc- 
tion, and knowledge which would then have been satisfactory would be 
now considered wholly inadequate. Those who address themselves to 
this study, which still remains, and we hope will always remain, a 
chief feature of Oxford training, will find a valuable help in the work 


before us. 


A novelty which commends itself to us as likely to be useful, as well 
as by its tasteful appearance, is Tie Handy- Volume Edition of the Holy 
Bible (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) It consists of eleven volumes, 
eich measuring about 5 in. by 3 in., and weighing something between 
three and five ounces. Fight of these volumes contain the Old Testa- 
ment, three the New Testament, the first of the latter comprising the 
four Gospels. Each volume has an introduction, giving a brief account 
of the books contained in it, and voluminous references and the usual 
marginal readings are given. The type is clear and shapely, the paper 
good, and the volumes generally attractive as well as convenient. We 
| quite agree with the editor when he says, in his preface, “ It is bolieved 
| 
| 
! 


that the opportunity now for the first time given to possess the Holy 
Seriptures in a Jight and handy form—printed in a type large, clear, and 
easy to be had, capable of being used by the weakest without fatigue, 
by the aged with comfort, and by all readers with pleasure—will be 
welcomed.” 


New Eprrions.—Mr. §. Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers (Murray) 
rzappears in “a new and revised edition.” The work is contained in 
five volumes. The first deals with “Early Engineering,” and the 
names of Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry, and James Brindley, men 
whose genius may be said to have been exercised on water. “ Harbours, 
| Lighthouses, and Bridges,” form the subject-matter of another volume, 

and have associated with them the names of Smeaton and Renuie, 
Smeaton is known to everyone as the successful builder of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse; Rennie’s fame rests on London Bridge, though he, too, 


” 





was a builder of lighthouses. “The Steam-engine ” is connected with 
the lives of Boulton and Watt, “ The Locomotive ” with those of George 
jand Robert Stephenson, and “Tho History of Roads” with Metcalfe 
and Telford. A third edition of Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical 
Age, by Dean Stanley (James Parker), has also to ba noticed. The & 
volume was first published nearly thirty years ago. In his new preface z 
Dean Stanley gives an illustration of the change in habits of thought 
effected in this interval which it may be worth while to quote. ‘* When 
these sermons were first preached, it was said that serious offence was 
given by the intimation that the Epistle to the Hebrews was not com- 
posed by St. Paul. Since that time the view entertained by Origen, by 
Luther, and by the chief modern theologians of Germany has become 
so familiar, as to bave been adopted almost as the recognised view of 
English ecclesiastical scholars. This example of a silent revolution of 
theological judgment (to which others might be easily added even from 
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ing and of reassurance. They indicate the ease with which the public 
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mind becomes accustomed to advances of critical knowledge which, in 
the first instance, give, it may be, a rade shock to existing opinion. 
They indicate also the superficial, often the beneficial, character of 
changes of view, which at one timo were believed to strike at the 
nn.” We have also to acknowledge a new edition, 
“ carefully revised and much enlarged,” of Dr. Doran’s (Jueens 

* England of tle House Hanover, 2 vols. (Bentley.) Dr. 
Doran finds amp!e scope for the exercise of his powers as an 
entertaining writer in this subject. It is not his fault if that 
subject is not altogether edifying. Not to speak of graver scandals 
which are only ioo common, let anyone read the account of how tle 









essence of reli 








Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha came over to England to be married 
to Frederic, Prince of Wales; how sho was left to the civility of officials 
on her landing, not a single member of the Royal family comiug to 
meet her; how the Prince quarrelled in her presence with his brothers 
and sisters, asserting that they ought to sit on stools rather than chairs 
in his august presence, and a hundred other examples of meanness and 
rudeness. One of the earliest of the Princess’s English experiences 
sas to see a mob of footmen break into Drury Lane Theatre because 
they had been refused free admission to the gallery. <A faithful history 
of these times is anyhow a fine study for the moralist. Well does Dr. 
Doran remark on “the infinite moral discrimination” displayed in 
Walpole’s remark to Queen Caroline, when she proposed to give Madame 
Walmoden a place in her own service, and justified it by the example of 
Lady Suffolk, “that there was a difference between the King’s making a 
mistress of the Queen’s servant, and making a Queen's servant of his mis- 
tress.” We do not remember to have seen before The «Eneid of Virgil 
translated into English Verse, by the Rey. J. M. King. (Stanford.)— 
Mr. King writes very spirited verse, not at all unworthy of being 
compared with Dryden’s, though he fails to make us feel what Dryden 
so often proves of himself, that he is a poet rendering a poet, into 
language not always strictly equivalent, but yet worthy of the original. 
Mr. King’s rhetoric is better than his more strictly poetical passages. 
He does not even attempt to satisfy the modern requirements of transla- 
tion. His work is, in fact, a somewhat loose version, in which both 
omission and addition are frequent. The reader will best judge from a 
specimen. We take it from JEn. ii., 535-558, “The Death of Priam.” 
Priam addresses Pyrrhus :— 
Shedder of blood, whose barbarous wrath,” he cries, 
* With the son's corse pollutes the father's eyes, 
If mortal woes can Heaven's regard command, 
Jove's righteous bolt shall blast the murderer's hand. 
Falsely thou boast’st Achilles for thy sire, 
Great in his deeds, and noble in his ire; 
With heart as generous as his soul was brave, 
He Hector's body for interment gave ; 
Safe to his gods restored a royal foe, 
Ar d sacred held a suppliant father’s woe.’ 
With this bis feeble hand a javelin —— 
inst Pyrrhus’ shield the trembling weapon rung. 
Just pierced the braas, and from the centre hung 
F ae was his answer :—* Thine ow n message bear, 
nd to the shade of Peleus’ son repair: 
The re end the lecture thou hast bere be gun, 
And tell the sire of his degenerate son, 
Now die.” With this the aged sire he drew 
Phrough his son's blood, and on the altar threw. 
One band he twined within his silvery hair, 
With one he laid the thirsting falebion bare; 
Then plunged the weapon in ‘the monarch’s side, 
Whose soul rushed forth upon the purple tide, 
Thus died the king who wept his country’s fall, 
Her rifled altars, aud her crumbling wall ; 
Who once, in empire as in glory great, 
Sway d Asia's tribes, and rul'd in ‘regal state. 
A headless trunk the mighty monarch lay, 
A nameless carcase and a thing of clay.” 











This is good, sonorous verse, though it does not rise to the grandeur of 
Virgil’s conclusion :-— 
“ Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
Avolsumque humeris caput, et sine nomine corpus.” 


The defects are numerous, chiefly, we think, because Mr. King has not 
taken pains to remove them, unless, indeed, he purposoly prefers a 
paraphrase to a translation. The picturesque “ /apsantem in sanguine 
nati” is wanting, and “thirsting” is an ineffective substitute for 
coruscuin.——We have also to notice a reissue of Sir Harris Nicholas’s 
very complete edition of Zzauk Walton's Complete Angler (Chatto and 
Windus), with tho illustrations by Stothard and Inskipp. Mr. J. B. 
Heard’s able and interesting book on The Tripartite Nature of Man 
(T. T. Clark) has reached, we are glad to see, a fourth edition, 
and new editions have appeared of the Rev. Isaac Williams’s 
Sermons on the Epistles and Gospels (Rivingtons); of The Poetical 
Works of Samuel Rogers, with Memoir by E. Bell (Bell and Sons) ; and 
of the Memoirs of St. Bartholemew Fair, by Henry Morley (Warne.) 
The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Rout!edge) have prefixed to them “an 
original memoir” by R. H. Stoddard which requires some notice. Mr. 
Stoddard seeks to correct the misstatements made by Poe’s literary 
executor and biographer, Dr. Rufus Griswold, and to put the poet in a 
more favourable light. But the same task has recently been under- 
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taken and more adequately performed by Mr. Ingram, as recently 
shown in these columns. Mr. Stoldard seems not to have had 
a personal acquaintance with the poet, beyond what he gained at 
two interviews, the more important of which reminds us of that which 
Mr. Justice Shallow had with John of Gaunt. Poe had suggested a doubt 
of the originality of a poem which Mr. Stoddard, then a youth, had pro- 
posed for publication in the Broadway Journal. The author went to assure 
him of tho fact, and was received, he says, with the ‘lie direct,” and 
threats of personal chastisement if he did not immediately quit the office. 
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COLLEGE 
PRECEPTORS, 


42 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





TRAINING COURSE OF LECTURES AND 


LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 


ye CLUB.—tThe ecco gE ANK of 


is NOW OPEN, at 54 St. James's Street, S.W. 
The Entrance Fee for the next Two Hundred Members 


will be Five Gulneas. The Annual Subscription for | South Australia. 


Town Members is Six Guineas; for Country Members 
residing beyond a radius of sixty miles from town, 
Three G and for Members residing abroad, 
Two ¢ retary. 





ulbeas 5 
Two Guineas. JAMES HUITON, Secretary. _ 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS —The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 





of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN from Ten | 


Admission Is. Catalogue 64. Gallery—53 
H, F. PHLLLIPS, Secretary. 


to Six. 


Pall Mall. 


ofess: AYNE will commence his Course fo <= narra = canara 4 
Professor PAYNE will comm neé his Course r MNHE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


1875 on Tuesday, February 9th, at half-past 7 p.m., by 

an Inaugural Lecture (open to the public) on 

“ PESTALOZZI, THE INFLUENCE OF HIS PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE ON EDUCATION.” 


The regular Lectures will begin on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 11th, at 7 o'clock p.m., and comprehend (1) the 
Science, (2) the Art, and (3) the History of Education, 


and the Methods of eminent Educators. 


Fee (payable in advance) One Guinea for each Divi- | 1782. 


sion; Two Guineas and a Half for the whole Course, 
with reduction in the case of Elementary Teachers. 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be ob- 


tained on application to the Secretary of the College. 
C. R. HODGSON, B.A., 
Secretary. 


“A LLEYN’S COLLEGE, DULWICH. | 





NOTICE is hereby given that the Governors of 
Alleyn’s College, at Dulwich, intend to proceed to the 


ELECTION of the MASTER of the LOWER SCHOOL, | 
pursuant to the provisions of the Dulwich-College Act, | 


20 and 21, vic., cap. 84. 

Candidates must be members of the Church of Eng- 
land, duly qualified to discharge the duties contem- 
plated by the said Act. 

The appointment will be made subject to the provi- 
sions of the Endowed Schools Acts, and to the pending 


scheme for the College, or to any future scheme to be | 


made under the said Acts. The stipend is £209 per 
annum, and under Section 68, an additional half- 
yearly sum of 20s for every boy exceeding the 
number of 50, who shall have bona fide attended 
the Lower School for a period of not less than 
three calendar months during the then preceding half- 
year, and also under section 77, one moiety of the 
Capitation Fees for the time-being paid for the boys 
attending the Lower School. 

The number of boys attending the Lower School is 
160, and there is no present accommodation for more. 


The candidate selected will be required toenter upon | 


the duties of his office immediately after his election. 
Additional particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Clerk, at Dulwich College. 
Applications, accompanied by 20 printed or litho- 
graphed copies of testimonials, which will not be 
returned, to be sent to the Clerk to the Governors, at 


his office, Dulwich College, on or before the lst Febru- | 


ary, 1875. 
No original testimonials will be returned. 
By order of the Board of Governors of Alleyn's 
College, Dulwich. J. W. MOLLETT, Clerk. 
12th January, 1875. 





HELSEA and HACKNEY HIGH | 


SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany (Limited) will ELECT early in March HEAD 
MISTRESSES for the above Schools. Duties to begin 
soon after Easter. Salary in each case £250 per 
annum, with a capitation fee of 10s on each pupil over 

00. 


Testimonials (copies), printed or legibly written, to 
be sent on or before February 15th to the Secretary 
of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, S.W., from 
whom further particulars can be had. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A Master of 
Arts of Cambridge, First-class in Classical 
Honours, Scholar of his College, GIVES LESSONS in 
Classics, the Lower Mathematics, English, French, and | 
German. Long experience and great success in pre- 
paring for Public Schools, Matriculation Examina- 
tions, &c. 
Apply to “M. H.,” 22 Beaumont Street, Portland 
ace, W. 
IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.— 
A BOARDING-HOUSE has been OPENED for 
PUPILS from a distance attending the HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS recently established at CROYDON by the 
Girls’ Public Day School Company. The house is 
within flve minutes’ walk of the School. 
Terms and references, of Mrs. C. L. ATKINS, 
Ashton Lodge, Bedford Park, Croydon. 


ERR ERNST PAUER will give SIX 
LECTURES on “The Art of Pianoforte Play- | 
ing” at Wellington Hall, Wellington Street, Islington, | 











on successive Tuesdays, at 3 p.m., beginning Feb. 2nd. 
Information can be obtained from the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the North London Ladies’ Educational] Associa- 


WATER-COLOURS, — The THIRTEENTH 
| WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
| STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till 

five. Admission ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. —Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
+ eatavtag { TEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
TO INVESTORS. 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


Pp ENNINGTON and CQO/’S 





} MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
| per cent. . 
|" "PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, EO. _ ze _ — = 
The BEST at MODERATE PRICES. 
1 J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a and Outfitter, 114, 116, 118,120 Regent Street, 
and 22 Cornhill, London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, 
| Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 30 New 
Street, Birmingham. 
AGENTS AND SHIPPERS SUPPLIED, &c. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 
OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
DRESS SUITS of the highest Finish and Fashion. 
H. J. NICOLL'S celebrated Sovereign Tweed Paletots ; 
if with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. 


| ee YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—H. J. 


NICOLL'S Approved Designs in SUITS for 











| YOUNGER BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at 
| Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other great Schools. Hats, 
| Hose, and Ties to harmonise with the particular Tint 
| of Dress selected. Shirts and Under-clothing of superior 
| quality. 
\ = Tin a a a 6 «oh a YT ie ee ee 
| UDDEN MOURNING— 
|} KJ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
| part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
| when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
| ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
| orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 


SOUTIL AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide aad the priucipal towns in 
B uted and collected, 

terms apply at the 









8 negoti 


Fo 





Money received on dé 


sit, 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, 2.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


FAAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 
Premiums and Interest .......... 
Accumulated Funds .,, 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more that q 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company’s state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
| considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 
| GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
| CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
* Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
| a Policy 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


£450,283 






of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Pap-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Pray. ‘LIFE YSURAN 





INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westininster, 
DIRECTORS. 

Henry R. Brand, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., | Esq. 
4 Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

hart, Esq. | Dadley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, } Esq. 

Esq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyviil, Esq. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1875. All Policies effected before the 
Ist July in that year on the * Bonus System" will be 
included in such division. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT TUCKER, Seerctary and Actuary. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION’ 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851° 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £590,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sicgapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 





millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 


They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sile of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 












ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
AY'’S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
\ GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED.— Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixei periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


(\LI MEDICAL, and 





LERICAL, 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


OILN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
JURE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 


13 St James's Square, London, S.W. 

City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds ... noe ese aoe eee ewe £255,000 

The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £1,945,000 

The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 

assuring... one -_ ae eve wwe £352,931 

The New Annual Premiums were ... « £10,781 

The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 

was sai oes oe ose ts ese £323,872 

The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 

The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to eke eas one ss wee £5,861,666 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 

allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 

over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 

payable at death or on attainiug a specflied age. 








__ 21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. ‘ 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING} 


anne LIVEs assured at rates proportioned to the 
TISK. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

NUS. 





; i ; tH = | 4 cathy each a orate <e “nea BON 
tion, Miss L. SBARPE. 1 Highbury Terrace. | fe — E, — . er ate and Clear Com, The Next Division of PRorits will take place in 
HE ECLECTIC DEBATING | 2o%i0%,.by.using the celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE | January, 1877, aud Persons who effect New POLICES 
é 4V Ur | SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 4 il i 
SOCIETY ic 17. WIELD. Cisse Mak. Lantos & | before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
: - UV. and Jd. 4D, Vpper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole | Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


TWENTIETH SESSION. Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX ” or “ CANDLE 
The next Meeting of the above Society will be held GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
at 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, on Thursday evening, the | Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
28th inst., when the subject for discussion will be :— ara ae caus a cance cane are 
“That Professor Tyndall deserves our gratitude for 
his Inaugural Address to the British Association at 
Belfast.” Visitors are invited to attend the debate, 


} OLLOWAY’S PILLS& OINTMENT. 
| HEALTH AT ALL TIMgs.—The journey from in- 
} | fancy to age is beset with dangers from accidents or 
which wil] commence at 7.30 p.m. Any communica- | diseases, nearly all of which may be remedied by the 
tions will be forwarded from the above address to the | use of these excellent medicaments, discovered and 
Honorary Secretary. | manufactured by Professor Holloway. The Piils cast 
aie E. R. SHILLETO, Hon. See. | out the countless impurities which are constantly 
TPHE CANCE R HOSPITAL (founded gaining admission into the stomach aud circulation. | 
1851). SUBSCRIPTIONS will be most thank- | dencies, disperses diseases of the skin, and heals 
fully received for this Hospital, which is free. Diet | ulcerations, irrespective alike of their depth or duration. 
required to be most generous, and medicines of the | Both Pillsand Ointment are carefully prepared vege- 
most expensive kind. Brompton, and 167 Piccadilty, W. | table extracts, uncontaminated by any mineral matters, | 
Treasurer—Guo. T. HERTSLET, Esq., St. James's | whereby the thousand evils which were engrafted on | 
Palace, S.W. the constitution by mercury and autimony are altogether 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS and Co., Strand, W.C. avoided, ani secondary illnesses are unknown after | 
By order, H. J. JUPP, Secretary, Holloway’s treatment. | 


The Ointment cools and soothes inflammatory ten- | RANT’S 





later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1874. Ss 
The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance S 
| Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered G 


to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


rai MORELLA CHERRY 


NRANT'S 
BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 


| Royal Palaces. 
MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 
men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 
NRANT’'S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s net 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 
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CARSON'S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especia'ly applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, Bi ICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 Cwt. F ree to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, F.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 


GRATEFUL—COMPFORTING 


so 

EPPS’S COCOA, 

“By a thorough know ledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the ine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epp s has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flayoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly- gs shed frame.”"—See 
article in the Ciri/ Service Gaz 

JAMES EPPS and CO., eaanes ithic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Pice: rail y- 


ENTLEMEN desirous of havi ing their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


the the wearer. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PEN 


STEEL 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO-’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 








Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


~~ ‘VIENNA ‘EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International | Jury. 

















hel CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— | 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. | 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 

_S. FRY and SONS 


Uru PRIG —— CL EANL INESS, 

ECONOMY, and SAFETY. by using the 
WESTMINSTER Ww EDGE-FITTING COM POSITE | 
CANDLES, which require neither paper nor scraping, | 
but are made in all sizes and sold everywhere. Whole- 
sale only of J. C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London, 





Scle Manufacturers of the “LYCHNOPHYLAX” or 
“ CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. 5 ld everywhere. Name and address of 
neirest Vv ron application. 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLDS 


Hs RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTO RE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthfu) colour and beauty. 

{(T will cause Usir to grow on Bald Spots. 

IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Noir is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT rem« ves al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In ion ge bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


DR. J. COLLIS 


| 
| of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” 


doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 


“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne ve 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 


FOURTH EDITION OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
On February 4 will be published. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 
GEORGE IV. AND KING WILLIAM IV. 

By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., 

Edited by HENRY REEVE 


‘lerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
. Registrar of the Privy Council. 
the Fourth Edition of this work, with some additional Notes, 


LONGMANS and CO. 


In Three Volumes, price 36s, being 


London: 





NINETEENTH EDITION, price 3s 64, cloth. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, INCLUDING THE PRINCIPLES 
OF GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 
By C. P. MASON, B.A, F.C 


In this edition increased promtuence has been given to the development of modern English out of the older 
forms of the language. 


-P., Fellow of University College, London. 


“ Always distinguished among the innumerable works of its class byits precision of statement and definition, 
of moderate size and price, and quite within the comprehension of all but quite young learners, it forms, with 
the additions which have now been made to it, a mans assem historical grammar for schvols."—Zducational Times. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Price 81, cloth. 


FIRST NOTIONS OF GRAMMAR FOR YOUNG LEARNERS. 


NEW EDITION. Price 1s 64, cloth. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF 
JUNIOR CLASSES, 


Price 2s 6d, cloth, 


THE FIRST TWO BOOKS OF EUCLID EXPLAINED TO 
BEGINNERS. 











GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





LORD SOUTHESK’S TRAVELS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Ready on Wednesday. 


SASCATCHEWAN, AND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS: 


A Diary and Narrative of Travel, Sport, and Adventure. 
By the Earl of SOUTHESK, K.T., F.R.G.S. 


With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, engraved by Whymper; Lithograph and Map. 
In demy 8vo, price 18s. 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. ; 
And all Booksellers and Libraries, ° 





SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
TO INVESTORS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM.—Read 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


It is the safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day. 


JANUARY EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, ‘and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
Market Prices, Dividends, Reports, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. Itisa Safe Guide for Investors. 


GOULD SHARP, and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BaNKeERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


BROWNES CHLORODYNE 


iS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 





The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
' has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and segret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 

discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 


CHLORODYNE isthe ouly palliative in Neuralgia, Rhueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without | direct Sedative and Auti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotla und, —“I ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
| Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., 


From Dr. B. J. Boviron and Co., Horncastle:— 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6a each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODY. "NE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanie 
each bottle. 


OLE MANUFACTURER, 
J T. DAVEN POR r 3 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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RICH. ARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at every Booksellers. 


The SECOND EDITION of the 


BAR MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1875. Price 1s. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 
LOVE PEACOCK. With Preface by Lord HovGuron, and edited by HENRY 
COLE, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter. 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. 


The WIT and WISDOM of LORD CHESTER- 


FIELD. Edited, with Notes, by ExNST BROWNING, Chief Justice of the Leeward 
Isiands. Small demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gliick, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssuhn, Schumann, &c. By 
FREDERICK CROWEST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doray, F.S.A., Author of “ Table-Traits, and 
Something on Them,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 
TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. By Henry, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and Edited by the Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
The Third Volume. In demy 8yo, 15s. 

*,* Volumes I. and II., demy 8vo, price 30s, 


TEMPLE 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G. Christopher 


DAVIES. In 3 vols. crown Syo, 


MONKS NORTON. By the Author of 


“Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Beyer Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 


8vo. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of * Robin Gray,” “ For Lack of Gold,” &¢e. 3 vols. crown Svo. 
“At once the most natural, the most powerful, and the most exciting novel we 


have yet had from Mr. Gibbon’s pen.” —Vonconformist. 
“ The author's power is unmists akable, and never before has it been put forward 
with greater success, Mr. Gibbon's will not be the least noteworthy name among 


the mi ny able Scotchmen who are just now taking a foremost place in literature 
and art. “— Vanity Fair, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NE LW BUILDINGS at HARROW and HARROW SCHOOLS. 

—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 43d), for Views, in- 
terior and exterior, of the Publis Hall and the Gymnasium—E choes from Bir- 
minghaw Sanitary Conference—Architects and Workmen—Hollar—Construction 
of Gas Works—Building Materials as represented at Vienna, &c-—4i6 Catherine 
Street, W.C.: and all Newsmen. 





NEW BOOKS. 
ORIENTAL ZIG-ZAG; or, Wanderings in 


Syria, Moab, Abyssinia, and Egypt. By CHartes HAMILtoy, Author of “ Life 
and Sport in South-Eastern Africa.” Crown Svo, with Illustrations, 12s. 


KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G, 


J. WHyYTs-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C.B. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Second Edition now ready, 


A MANUAL of VETERINARY SANITARY 


SCIENCE and POLICE. By GeorGe Fiemine, R.E., Author of “ Horses and 
Horse-shoeing,” &c., kc, 2 vols. demy Svo. 








Bitvhsecnong 4 0 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 





JERPOINT. 


Time. By M.F. MAHONY. 3 yols. 


An Ungarnished Story of the 


[Vert week. 


ONE EASTER EVEN. By Ktorno. 3 vols, 
[This day. 
The MASKELYNES. By <Awnyrme Tuomas, 


2 vols, 
BAITING the TRAP. By Jean Mippiemas. 
3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





In demy 8vo, price One Shilling, pcstage free. 


THE 


PAPAL ENCYCLICAL AND SYLLABUS 
LITERALLY TRANSLATED FROM THE AUTHORISED TEXT. 
Reprinted from the Daily News. 

TO WHICH IS ADDED A CORRECT TRANSLATION OF ALL THE 
DOGMATIC DECREES OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 9 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


NDUSTRIAL TRAIN vING - SHIP on the THAMES 


It is proposed to accommodate 500 boys. The School Board for London es 
already voted £1,000 for 100 nominations during ten years, leaving room for 400 other 
cases. 

The preparation and fitting-up of the ship is estimated at £5,000, and towards 
this the sum of £4,0° 0 is required, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, 
DONATIONS towards the expense of equipping the ship, and Annual Subscrip- 
tions towards the expense of maintenance, will be received by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, Mansion House, E.C.: the Hon. Secretaries, Children’s Home, Bonner 
Road, London, E.; C. E. Barnett, Esq., Treasurer (Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, and 
Co ), 60 and 62 Lombard Street. 

Cheques should be crossed * Parnetts and Co,” 
able at the General Post Office, London. 

The following contributions have been already promised :— 





P.O. Orders should be maidle pay 

















flag mm RE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and | 

Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. Every Evening at 7, TEN of ‘EM. After 
which the Christmas Grand Comic Pantomime, ALADDIN; or, the WONDERFUL | 
LAMP. The celebrated Vokes Family; Har lequinade ; Double Troupe of Pan- 
tomimists. Morning Performances, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Box- office open from. 10 til 5 daily. 


JOYAL POLYTECHN — The CHRISTMAS PRO- 

XY GRAMME iveludes a new sian Incongruity, by the Author of * Zitella,” 
called “The MYSTIC SCROLL; or. the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
from a highly Educational and Scientific point of view.” The Dise Views are from 
the pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertainment by Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses 
Feedez, Hubert, Bartlett. Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller. —CHEMICAL MARVELS. 
—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGIT and its 
LEGENDS.—“ SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. Kiug.—The TRANSIT of VENUS. 
a by Mr. Proskauer.—The MAGIC TUB. Open 12 and 7. 
Admission, Is. 

















| excellent drainage, gravel soil, and healthy locality. Partic 
of Mr. Stone, 9 Junction Road, Upper Holloway. To be L 
| One to seven years, 












The Right Hon. the Lord R. L. Hunter, Esq. ..... > Oo 
BRIEF cececevenssoveeceseoseens: awftt © 0} T. B. Parke 2 00 
W. H. Smith, Esq., M P.. 50 0 © | Stephenson C's 5 6 0 
Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. 1010 0 Montague 
Barnetis, Hoares, and Co. (annua!) ,........ 5 0 0 
(annual £10 108) .....cccccee.ee 21 0 0} William Lund, E 1010 0 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co - 21 0 0, W.T. Whelpton, E: 25 0 0 
J. H. Tritton, Esq..... .. 1010 0) BF. W. Buxton, Esq. 5 5 9 
| T.J. Kent, Esq.. per ditt 10 10 0} Horace eeetgene E 25 0 & 
Committee of the Children’s e shn Holman ¢ 1010 0 
Home guarantee ...........000+ 500 0 0} T. B.Stephenso 5 5 ®@ 
Baring Bros. and Co...... 21 0 0 Hi B. M a 21 0 0 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths 21 0 O}R, J. 5 5 0 








John Lidgett and Sons .. ~ © 8 O! W. ) 0 
John Patton, Jun. andCo...... 26 5 0} HJ. pre ym, E sa. ) 
FE. Longstaff, Esq poorescoseneecesoce 6 5 0'C.M. Norwe od and C 0... i) 





WO SEMI-DETAC HE D 10- Roomed Villas to be LET on 

the Friern Park Estate, Finchley, in a private thoroughfare. Bath roomand 
sand cards to view 
or any period from 











KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO PREPARED 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE 


THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL 


Dr, Hassatt Rerorts :—* The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to mo for many | 


SIT MILA R PREP. {RA TIONS. | Trinity Street. London, S.E. 


ay LAZE NBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
ade SAUCES, & CCONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
C O R N,| ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 

oe name, are c mpelled to CAUTION the public against 
| the inferior preparations which are putup and labelled 
| in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
| lead the public.—92 Wignix Jre Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 15 


i is 
“yg &C. 


JARvEYs SAUCE.—CAUTION.— + 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken | ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and | 


young Children.” 
Sold in 1-Ib. and 4-Ib, Packets by all Grocers, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., 


London 


| pared by EF. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe? 
pe so many years, signed * £/izaheth Laz enbu.” 
| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE— 
4 (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 








Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 


; Agents. Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 





FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATLONS 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


Designed to obviate entirely the objecti ons made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount | 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front ‘of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different | 


of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


sold | by all dealers i in sauces thre yughout the world. 


| 
| 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
| 
| 





R ) EMARKABL b, very Zemarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PY RETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
| pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME by the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 
DARWINISM on the DEVIL, PECULIAR PEOPLE, A GHOSTLY CONFERENCE, 
SPOTTING SPIRIT MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, &c., &c. 
MYSTIC LONDON; or, Phases of Occult Life in the 

Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davis, D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” 
* Unorthodox,” and “ Heterodox" London. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
*.* Editions of the above author's most valuable and interesting works on 
London Religious Life can still be had at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES, “ FAULTS" of GOD'S SAINTS, LIFE and 
PEACE, DEATH, HEAVEN, The SPIRITUAL BODY, &c. 
LONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. Cuaries 
Mavrick Davies, D.D., late Fellow of the University of Durham, Author of 
+ Orthodox,” * Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic” London. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 


Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and Old London Fairs,” 
“ Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” &c., &c. 


MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. By the 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“A series of sketches, taken on the spot, observantly and carefully. calculated to 
be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





—$—$—_— 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO by TRICKS: a New Novel. By Evuunp 
Yarss, Author of * Miack Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” “ A Waiting Race,” 
&e., is now ready at every Library in the United 


ellow Flag,” &c., 


In 2 vols. 


« The 

Kingdom. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The DEAD HEART.” 

WHO WILL SAVE HER? a New Novel. By 


Watts Put.iips, Author of * Lost in London,” “The Hooded Snake,” “ The 
Poor Strollers,” * Joseph Chavigny,” &c. Iu 3 vols. 


JESSIE TRIM: a New Novel. By B. L. Farszon, 
Author of * Blade o' Grass,” * Golden Grain,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 
* Grif,” “London's Heart,” and * Joshua Marvel.” In 3 vols. 

WINNING the BATTLE. By Gasriet Trorsurn. 
In 2 vols. (This day. 

LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Russet, 


Author of * The Vicar’s Governess,” “ The Miner's Oath,” &c., &c. 


The OLD HOUSE at ALDING. By E. C. C. Sremy- 


MAN. In 3 vols. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetstey Beavcuamp, 


Author of “Grantley Grange,” &c., &c. “In 3 vols. 
In 


STRONG as DEATH. By Mrs. C. M. Crarxe. 
3 vols. 
“A spirited and entertaining history."— Morning Post. 


PHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel ; and EISLEBEN. 


By H.Scnutz Witsox, Author of “Studies and Romances,” “The Voyage of 
the Lady,” &c. In 1 vol. 


FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, vid CAM- 
BRIDGE. By Luke Westey Cuvurcu. In 3 vols. 
“The escapades, difficulties, and mistakes of Jouah in his journey through Lon- 
don to Cambridge. and also at the University, are graphically told, and will amp!y 
repay perusal."—Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


In LOVE and in HATE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


“We most heartily recommend ‘In Love and in Hate’ to all who in this age of 
stale literary endeavour lung to taste the pleasures of a book abounding from 
begiuning to end in incident fresh and thrilling."—Freeman’s Journal. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 
‘ ioe RIGHTS and DUTIES of NEUTRALS, By W. E. 
HALL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

“ The plan and execution are botb admirable. The publication of Mr. Hall's book 
appears to indicate the accession to this branch of literature of an able and philo- 
sophical writer.”—Sa/urday Review. 

“The book is in every respect a good one. The subject is conveniently and 
logically distributed ; the references and authorities are numerous and well chosen ; 
the mode of treatment is clear and independent, without being eccentric or 
erochety.”"— Westminster Review, 

“ Both in form and substance his work appears to us to be excellent of its kind. 
The arrangement of his materials leaves nothing to be wished for, and he ex- 
presses himself in clear and forcible language...... Mr. Hall has succeeded in adding 
to the literature of International Law an exceedingly useful and timely volume."— 
Pall Mall Garette. 

“ Mr. Hall's book must be admitted, even by the school of writers most opposed 
to him, to be at least a valuable contribution to the settlement of the law affecting 
neutrals.”"—Lraminer. 








London: LONGMANS and Co. 





. At the end of January, in crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 
aE BIRDS of ARISTOPHANES, Greek Text, with English 
A Notes. Edited by W.C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Rugby School. , ~— 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Of whom may be had, uniform, price 3s 6d. 


Mr. Greey’s Edition of the PEACE of ARISTOPHANES. 


SECOND EDITION of FRASER’'S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY is now ready. 
London; LONGMANS and Co. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


NOTICE. —The THIRD EDITION of Mr. 
THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE of the PRINCE CONSORT, 


Volume I., is now ready. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


; By THEODORE MARTIN. 
First Volume, Illustrated with Portraits and Views. Third Edition, demy 8yo, 18s, 





NEW WORK on ALGERIA, 


ALGERIA AS IT IS. By Grorce Gaskett, 


Author of “ Descriptive Sketches of Italian Towns,” &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
CREMATION of the DEAD. By Wit1uam 
EAssiz, C.E. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s 6d. ; (This day. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. 
G. G, GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated. under the Author's 


superintendence, by F. E. Bunnett. With a Preface by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
Demy 8vo, ]4s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THIS WORK-A-DAY WORLD. By Hote 


Leg, Author of * Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” &c., &c. 3 vols. (This day. 





CAP and BELLS. By Marcarer C. Hetmorg, 


Author of * Luna,” &c. 3 vols. (Jn a few days. 
SECOND EDITION.—Next week. 
> . ] ‘f T 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By 
Tuomas Harpy. 2 vols., with 12 Illustrations, 21s, 

“Mr. Hardy is, perhaps, the most vigorous of all the novelists who have appeared 
during the last few years. His powers of description, his skill in devising ‘situa- 
tious,’ his quaint humour, secure him a high place among novelists of any age."— 
Atheneum. 

“Each scene is a study in itself, and within its own limits, effective. And they 
all fit into the story like pieces of an elaborate puzzle, making an effective whole.” 
—Saturday Review. 

“ This last work of Mr. Hardy at once lifts his name above the crowd, and gives 
him a position among the eminent few...... The drama in Mr. Hardy's novels is in 
no sense a warfare of opinion or ideas; it is a warfare of persons moved by the 
primeval motives of love and jealousy. It is in following the dark ways of tragic 
passion that Mr. Hardy's power makes itself unquestionably felt."—£xraminer. 

* Those who can appreciate a really good novel will delight in the author's con- 
- art in the arrangement of bis plot. A tale of rare literary merit." —Join 

ll. 


A STORY of THREE SISTERS. 


MAXWELL, 2 vols. 
“It is rarely that a novel is published more thoroughly enjoyable than ‘ A Story 
of Three Sisters,’"—Scotsman. 
“A clever and graceful story, its author's touch shows both delicacy and vigour.” 


—Graphic. 
WYNCOTE. By Mrs. 
2 vols. 


Author of “* Marjory.” 

“ An excellent story, and another proof, if any were needed, that it is possible to 
form a very interesting plot out of the events of every-day life.""—TZimes. 

“*Wyncote’is admirable for observation, for humour, for pathos. It may be 

safely recommended to people whom @ long experience of stupid novels has soured 


and blighted.”"—Academy. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


With Illustrations by GeorGE DU MAurter and H, ALLINGHAM. 

CONTENTS. 
Turer FEATHERS. (With an Ilustra-; THOUGHTS ABOUT THINKING. 
tion.) 23. Lovemakiug at Land's End.| Siste Viator. 
24. The Cut Direct. 25. Not the Last | ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Word. Miss ANGEL. (With an Illustration.) 
THE FOUNTAIN. 7. The Armenian Convent. 8, Arcadia. 
Haves we Two BRAINS 9. The “Annual Register” for 1766 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. 10. Penello Volante. 11. Fiori. 12, 
SHELLEY'S EARLIER YEARS, * Hamlet.” (January 29. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


By Ceci 


Tuomas ERrskrxe, 








SECOND EDITION.—This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAW AWN D G O D. 
By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


“ The government of the material and moral universe by fixed laws is ree ape | 
the mostevident proof of the prodigious power and wisdom which controls all 
phenomena, and has been well pointed out by Mr. Page-Rqberts in some simple 
village discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy."—Zdinburgh 
Review, Jan. 1875. 
“The sermons are amongst the best we have read for many years: simple, 
vigorous, spiritual. They are not about divinity, but about God, and they have 
that unmistakeable touch of life and reality in them which at once convinces us 
that they were not so much intellectual efforts as expressions of the authors’ 
inmost nature. Simple and yet fine sermons."—Spectator. 

“ A volume of sermons of no ordinary type.""—Scotsman. 
_* A volume of great value,,,...[t is a satisfaction to recommend discourses that 
evidence so much of the best culture of the mind and heart."—Znglish independent, 

“ This is one of the very few volumes of sermons that can be read with both 
pleasure and profit. Its teaching is sound and simple. Thereare passages of much 
power and beauty."—Church Review. ' 

“ Thoughtful, clear and practical."—Zondon Quarterly Review. 

“The sermons have very high merit; they display much power of thought and 
a considerable faculty of polished and antithetic expression. Those departments 
of theology especially which impinge upon science are handled by him with much 
power and insight."—Literary Churchman. rane 
“ Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresh, eloquent, and abounding in illustration 
from passing events. The book will well repay the thoughtful reader."—John Ball. 
“A yolume of sermons far above the average.”"—National Church. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Just published, crown Svo, with 2 Autotype Portraits, cloth, 3s 6d. 


° 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. 
Essays by Mazzini, “Thoughts on Democracy,” and “ The Duties of Man.” Dedicated to the Working- 
classes by P. A. TAYLOR, M.P. 
‘The author gives, from sources ps 


rily | two typical Essays which follow, the reader obtains a 
private, an ample and cl 


1 of | good notion of the political, social, and religious con- 
the eminent popular leader: rally at | ceptions of Mazzini."—£.raminer. 
some greater length upon his political doings. In the 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhi!l; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


pa 








10se 
















New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


JOHN GREY: MEMOIRS. By Josephine E. Butler. 


execution of the memoir itself ; it is impossible to read 
it without feeling that Mrs. Butler is her father's 
daughter, and without wishing that she had given us 
two volumes instead of one."—From a _five-column 
notice of the * Times” on the First Edition. 


“Itis nota mere story of success or genius, as far | 
removed as a fairy-tale from the experience and imita- 
tion of ordinary people; but it is, if we only allow it to 
be so, an incentive and exer to all of us 
thing we must say of the skilful and temperate 

HENRY S. KING and Co., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 

















This day is ready, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. By 


Epwarp DowpeN, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 


By E. A. V. With two 


The chief design of this work is to discover the man 
—Shakspere—through his works, and to ascertain his 
course of mental and moral development as far as this 
is possible. This thread running through the work 





in Shakspere scholarship, and intended to be an intro- 
duction to the study of Shakspere, popular in the sense 
of being attractive to all intelligent lovers of literature, 
but founded upon the most recent and accurate 
Shakspere scholarships, English, German, and Ameri- 


will make it a continuous study, written for such in- 
telligent readers of Shakspere who are not specialists | can. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornbill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, demy Svo, sewed, price One Shilling. 


IRVING as HAMLET. By Edward R. Russell. 


“ It is not so much, however. in throwing new light | individuality of the actor, and sketching very vividly 
on the performance to those who know the perform- | for all readers the outline and manner of his repre- 
ance well that Mr. Russell excels; it is in seizing the | sentation.”"—Academy. 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








Second Edition, crown 8vo, with a Steel Portrait, cloth, 6s. 


Dr. J. H. NEWMAN’S CHARACTERISTICS: an Account 


of Dr. Newman's Opinions on Some of the Principal Questions of the Day. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Archbishop MANNING (Edited by): ESSAYS on RELI- 


GION and LITERATURE. By Various Writers. 

CONTENTS :—The Philosophy of Christianity—Mystical Elements of Religion—Controversy with the Agnos- 
ties—A Reasoning Thought—Darwinism brought to Book—Mr. Mill on Liberty of the Press—Christianity 
in Relation to Society—The Religious Condition of Germany—The Philosophy of Bacon—Catholic Laymen and 
Scholastic Philosophy. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The PRIVILEGE of PETER LEGALLY and HISTORICALLY 


EXAMINED; and the Claims of the Roman Church Confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. By the Rev. R. C. JENKINS, M.A., Honorary Canon of Canterbury, &c. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ ECCE DEUS.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The PARACLETE: an Essay on the Personality and 
Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, 
D.D., Author of ** Ecce Deus,” &c. 

HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HISTORY of the CONFLICT between RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. By JoHN WILLIAM Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of New York. 
*,* Being Vol. XIII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





On Monday will be published, in 8yo, with Maps and Plans, price 17s, cloth. 
THE FIFTH OR “INKERMAN VOLUME” OF 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 
HISTORY OF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Syo, 6s. 


The THIRD EDITION of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 275, is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS, 
5. FARRAR'’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
¢6. FRIENDLY SOCTETIES. 
7. THe JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
8. SPEECHES OF Pope Pius IX. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


1. THE GREVILLE MEworrs. 

2. DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. 

3. LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
4. THE ENGLISH Bar. 





SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


THE NONCONFORMIST 
Of WEDNESDAY next, January 27, will give, in 9 
A SUPPLEMENT OF TWELVE PAGES, 


A Paper by the Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, }1).D., M.A., Professor of Apologetic Theology in N 
) 3 D.D., M.A. gy in New College, being an 
Examination into the Philosophical Principles and Historical Arguments of the lately-published work on 
“ Supernatural Religion.” Price 5d; or by post, 54d. 
*,* The NONCONFORMIST will be sent for Twelve Months by post on the receipt of One Guinea. 


W. R. WILLCOX, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 

I NIGHTS and ENCHANTERS, 
Three Tx les from “ The Faerie Queene.” By the 

Author of * Old Friends from Fairyland.” 

“The stories embodied in * The Fairie Queene,’ and 
retold in pr ) prettily as to make a charming little 
gift book rary Churchman. 

London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Salisbury 
Brown and Co, 

Just published, price 3s 6d, cloth, 
Elegantly printed at the Chiswick Press, 

\* ESSAY on FRIENDSHIP. By 
Fe PERCIVAL ANDREE PICKERING, M.A., Q.C., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

I 


Irnry SOTHERAN and Co., 36 Piccadilly. 
“QwepEssobas TRUE 
| « CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 

The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY hereby offerg 
| Gratuitously a Copy of the above Important Work to 
| Clergymen of the Church of England and Ministers of 
| every Denomination giving their Names and Addresses 

ent, at the Society's House, 36 
ury ‘ or, if by Post, on receipt of 
Teupence in Stamps for its Transmission. 














€ 














set, W.C.: 


! 
| EGIN the NEW YEAR with a Set of 
| STONE'S PATENT BOXES (One for each 
| Month), to Keep your Papers and Letters, and you 











will thus save no end of worry. Sold by all Stationers, 
Full particulars postage-free on application to 
HENRY S!ONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, 


Banbury. 


NF APPIN and WEBB'S 
M A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 


are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarante iven to every purchaser,—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77. and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 

M APPIN and WEBB’S 

i ELFCTRO-SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret Jugs—Liquor Frames, 


VI APPIN and WEBB’S 
a Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 


are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality. 









M APPIN and WEBB’S 
p Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Strect (76,77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 

FPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET eembuiaien 1 TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY. 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE.—Bedsteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from Ils 6d to £35. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON. 

For Bedsteads, 





Width—; 3ft. |4f.-Gin| 5ft. 
£ 8.0. \£ s. d. £8. d. 
Best French Alva Mattresses .,....). 13 6). 18 61 06 
Coloured Wool ditto ... od 
Best Brown Wool ditto... 
Good White Wool ditto 
Extra Super ditto ........... 
Superior Horsehair ditto 
Extra Super ditto ...... 
German Spring. ........+..... ° 
Superior ditto, Hair Stuffing 3 5.14 761415. 
Feather Beds. from 31s to 180s; Bolsters, 68 to 29s 6d; 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 11s 6d to 18s. 


URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 

An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms, Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s 6d, Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 


post free. 
N7ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. tue Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the Uni 

Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 


rate. 

ACOBEAN FURNITURE— 
The style being peculiarly adapted for production 
by machinery. 

HOWARD and SONS, 

Cabinet Manufacturers by Steam Power, 
Invite applications for Designs and Estimates, which 
are supplied free of charge, for every description of 
Furniture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire-p and 

looring. 

Specimens at 25, 26,and 27 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Table. By J. 
C. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. Svo. 
“This book is readable and amusing from first to 
last. No point of interest concerning the table or its 
nances is left untouched. Racy anecdotes 
coruscat 


e on every page.” —Post. 
Wild Life in Florida. Witha 
Visit to Cuba. By Captain F. T. TowNsHEND, 
2nd Life Guards. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
“This book is brightly and pleasantly written.” — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Qn the Wing: a Southern 
Flight. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
8vo, 14s. 

ConteNnts.—La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, Naples and the Neapolitans, Lights 
and Shades of Italian Life, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, 
Amalfi, &. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1875. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 44th Edition. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine | 
KinG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 
3 vols. 
“A charming story exquisitely told.—Court Journal. 


The Blossoming of an Aloe. By 
Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 
“A very effectively conceived tale. We have seldom 
read a plot with more interest.” —Spectator. 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*My Story’ bas great fascination. 
is full of merit."—Morning Post. 


A Child of Fortune. By Stephen 


J. MACKENNA, Author of “Off Parade,” &. 3 
vols. (January 29. 


appurter 
at 








The whole book 





18mo, cloth, price 1s; free by post, 1s 2d. 
EW ENGLISH-FRENCH  DIC- 
TIONARY, on the basis of Nugent, entirely re- 
—— and corrected by a Member of the University 
of Paris. 
The NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
18mo, 1s; free by post, Is 2d. 
*,* Or the two bound together, 2s; free by post, 2s 2d. 
London: WILLIAM TrGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


Now publishing, and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
HOM’S IRISH ALMANAC and 
OFFICIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED 
KINGDOM for 1875, large 8vo, the 32nd annual issue, 
rice Fifteen Shillings; or bound with the POST- 
FFICE DUBLIN DIRECTORY, Twenty Shillings. 
The materials for this publication are collected from 
the most authentic sources expressly for the work, 
which has been cited by the Quarterly Review as “ con- 
taining more information about Ireland than has been 
collected in one volume in any country.” 
London; LONGMANS and Co., StMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co.,and KELLY and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLACK and JOHN Menzies. Dublin: ALEX. THOM. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 287, JANUARY, was published on SATUR- 
DAY LAST. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Mitu’s EsSaYs ON THEISM. 

2. LorD ELLENBOROUGH's INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
3. Lusio PILARIS AND LAWN TENNIS. 

4. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

5. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 

6. MEMOIRS OF ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 

7. Progress OF LAW REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

8. THe HEART OF AFRICA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

9. Cox's HisTorY OF GREECE. 
10. THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
London, LonemANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. & C. BLACK. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 275, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE GREVILLE Memotrs. 
DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. 
LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THE ENGLISH Bar. 
FarRAr’s LIFE OF CHRIST. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
THE JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 
SPEECHES OF Pope Pivs LX. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
The Largest of the Satirical and Humorous Papers, 24 
s pages, Illustrated, price 2d. 
HE HORNET, published every 
a Wednesday, contains all the freshest and 
rightest gossip, news, criticism, and humour of the 














PRP APSwE 





Week, connected with Politics, t . 
Literature, Sports, Music, = A A eee a 

y be ordered through all Newsagents, at Smith 
ing’s Bookstalls, and at the 
Fleet Street. 


and Sons, and Will 
Publishing Office, 147 


| DALDY, ISBISTER, & COvS 
| NEW BOOKS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


SOCIA L PRESSURE. By the Author of “ Friends 
in Council.” ost Svo, 12s. 


“There are no books more useful than Sir A. Helps’s, and for the moment none so useful as ‘Social 
Pressure. "— Thomas I]ugles in Macmitlan’s Magazine. 

“This most suggestive book.”"—Athenwum, 

“ A book which abounds in new points of view....../ As full of thought, and as charming in a general literary 
point of view, as any Sir Arthur Helps has produced.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| “We do not remember any volume of the series containing more suggestive passages, or touching on more 
interesting themes.”"—Academy. 

“ Well worthy the attention of the leaders of liberal opinion.” — Westminster Review. 

“The discussions by ‘ Friends in Council’ still sustain their interest.”—Suturday Review. 

“ Eminently entertaining as well as suggestive."—Daily News, 

* Pleasant, pure, and wholesome from beginning to end.”—Hour. 

“To read such a work is in its way a little instalment of a liberal education.”— World. 


LADY HETTY. AStory of Scottish and Australian 


Life. 3 vols. post 8vo. [Vert week. 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS. By C. A. Satnte-BEvveE, 
of the French Academy. Collected and Translated from the “Causeries du Lundi.” With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction. Crown S8vyo, (Next week. 


SECOND EDITION. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By Avueustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c. With more than 100 Illustrations by the 
Author. 2 vols. crowm 8vo, 24s, 

“Mr. Hare has given us one of the most charming books of this season. He is the very paragon of cicerones 
and his writings are the true model of that descriptive literature, which is designed to please and to instruct. 
The amount of information which is crowded into these two delightful volumes is simply marvellous.”"—//our. 

“ A worthy sequel to Mr. Hare's monograph of the Eternal City, and a book full of charms to the student, 
the traveller, and the pleasure-seeker alike.” —Scofsman. 

“Mr. Hare probably knows Italy better than almost any Englishman living...... The information which it 
affords will enable any one who cares, to see more of the genuine native life of Italy in a month than most 
pilgrims to the Peninsula see in a lifetime.’"— World. 

“A more enjoyable book seldom falls to the lot of the reader."—Morning Post. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 


ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. 


Rev. H. R. Hawers. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
BY THE RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 


The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life and Char- 


acter in a Thames-Side District. By the Riverstps-Sipe Visitor. 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 

“ Touching glimpses of the lights and shades of life among the very poorest classes of London."'—Graphic. 

“ We have read the book with genuine pleasure, brightened by the feeling that here we have no mere fancy 
picture, but substantially a record of facts. The author is not only observant, but kindly and sympathetic, 
practically discerning, yet easily moved by a genuine touch of distress or sorrow, whilst he contrives to keep his 
eye open, and to make record with characteristic glimpses of detail, which stamp his narrative here and re 
with a Defoe-like reality and vividness...... The two first sketches, * Captain Rust ' and ‘ Fairy Armstrong, are 
such as few could read without being moved.”"—Nonconformist. 

“ The writing is fresh, vigorous, and pictorial; and flashes of humour and strokes of pathos are to be found 
scattered about in every chapter. Some of the glimpses we get into the frowsy, steaming gulfs of low life in 
Thames-side by-streets are quite Hogarth-like in power."—Scotsman. 

“ These sketches will give a truer conception of the real state of the London water-side poor than many an 
elaborate Report of a philanthropic society or religious mission ; they will certainly serve to raise our conception 
of the City Missionary and his lowly, but Christ-like work .”"—Jnquirer. 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and 


MEDALS, Ancient and Modern. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M., F.R.S. With Illustrations. New 
Edition, revised and corrected. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 


vv es . m 
LEWSIANA;; or, Life in the Outer Hebrides. 
W. ANDERSON SMITH, Author of “ Off the Chain.” With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“Those who cannot visit these Outer Hebrides and discover still unknown beauties with their own eyes 
ought, as the next best thing, to view them through the eyes of the author of * Lewsiana.’ "Scotsman. 
“One of that rare and iovaluable class of books which have been written because the author is full of his 


has much to say about it, and cannot by any effort resist saying it."—G@'asgow Herald. 
He writes in alight, 





By the 


subject, 
“ He is as enthusiastic about the Lews as the author of the ‘ Princess of Thule’ himself. 
agreeable, and graphic style, and has the gift of the pencil as well as the pen.” — World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF* DOROTHY FOX.” 


The GOSAU SMITHY, and other Stories. By Mrs, 


Pare, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
“ The fascination of this little mountain pastoral increases upon one amidst the hurry of life till we come to 
think of it more as the bright swift, sketch of a high poetic imagination than as one of the best of a series of 
modern tales by a free, deft hand.”—Spectator. 
“A pathetic little story, simply and touchingly told.,....All these tales will be found pleasant reading.”— 
Morning Post. 
“ Careless writing and false sentiment find no place in these two volumes.” — Scotsman. 
“* Sylvia’ is a charming little idyllic romance of country life."—Jnquirer. 
“ The readers of ‘ Dorothy Fox" will certainly welcome these volumes.'"—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


With Illustrative Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes without Hands,” & 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. ‘ 
“The book is delightful.” —British Quarterly Review. 
“Tt is filled with anecdotes which are very entertaining.”"—Saturday Review. 
“If they were given to passing votes of thanks, the whole of the lower animals would express their gratitude 
to the author of ‘ Man and Beast. “—Odserver, 
“ These truly delightful volumes."— World. 


MY OWN PEOPLE: a Family Chronicle. 


Mrs. F. GERALD VESEY. Post Svo, with Illustrations, 5s. 
“A quiet study, which nevertheless abounds in incident, and has many fine touches of character. A remark- 
able delicacy of feeling and loftiness of tone are evident throughout, and high lessons are taught by every 
chapter.” —Nonconformist. 


TOYLAND. By Arrtuur and ELEANOR O’SHAUGH- 


NEssY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“This charming little volume, with its felicitous name, and no less felicitous contents, is one of the best 
gift-books for children that have appeared this season.”"—Zraminer. 

“This fascinating work."—Echo. if 5 

“A delightful book, which will be a treasure to children."—MMorning Post. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL 
WORKS. 


By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Natal. 


ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of 


SCHOOLS; to which is added a Chapter on Decimal COINAGE. Revised 
Edition, with Notes and Examination-Papers. 12mo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s, 
ADVERTISEMENT TO THE NEW EDITION. ; ments of the present day. I am, there- 
—My absence from England during the | fore, much obliged to the Rev. J. Hunter, 
last ten years, and the pressure of official | formerly of the National Society's Train- 
duties, have prevented me from be-/ ing College, Battersea, who has made 
stowing that personal labour and atten- | some valuable suggestions for the im- 
tion which were necessary for correcting | provement of the book for school pur- 
any defects in my “Arithmetic which | poses, which have been carried out in 
experience might from time to time de-| the present edition, under my sanction 
tect, and bringing it up t» the require-/ and superintendence. 


A SHILLING ARITHMETIC, designed for the 


Use of ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo, price 1s, cloth; or with Answerer, 
price 1s 6d, cloth. 


ARITHMETIC for NATIONAL, ADULT, and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS :— 


1. Text-Book, price 6d. 2. Examples, Part I, Simple Arithmetic, price 4d. 

3, Examples, Part 11, Compound Arithmetic, price 4d, ‘ 

4, Examples, Parr LIL, Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c., price 4d. . 

5. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the more difficult Questions, 
price 1s. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, on 


aCard. Price 1d, 


7 . 

The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, designed for 
the Use of SCHOOLS. PartI., containing the simpler Parts of the Science, 
suitable for general Sehool purposes, and as required for the attainment of an 
ordinary B.A. degree. New Edition, to which is prefixed a Sketch of the 
History of Algebra, by the Rev. T. H. Grose, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 12mo, 4s 64.—KEY, 5s. 


HUNTER’S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on 


COLENSO'’S ALGEBRA. Part I, with Graduated Exercises, Problems, &c. 
12mo, 2s 6d. 


+7’) T 
COLENSO and HUNTER'’S INTRODUCTORY 
ALGEBRA: containing the Chief Rules in the First Part of “Colenso's 
Elements of Algebra,” simplified with Additional Illustrations, and followed by 
a large Appendix of New Examples arranged in the Order of the Rules. 18mo, 
price 2s 6d,—KEY, price 2s 6d. 


TOY +] aa 
COLENSO’'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
designed for the Use of SCHOOLS. Part II., adapted to suit the wants of more 
advanced Students; eontaining the higher parts of the subject, with an 
Appendix of more difficult Miscellaneous Examples and Equation Papers. 
12mo, 6s.—KEY, 5s. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 
and EQUATION PAPERS, from Parts I. and II. of the Algebra; with the 
Answers. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
adapted for the Use of National and Adult Schools ; containing numerous Easy 


Examples and Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscellaneous 
Exercises for Practice. 18mo, 1s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
adapted for the Use of Teachers and Students in the University ; being the 
Large-Paper Edition of the Algebra, Parts I. and II. as aboyve—the Complete 


Work. 8yo, 12s 6d.—KEY, 12mo, 7s 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts usually 


studied in the Universities); with Geometrical Exercises. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with Solved Examples of Deduced Problems and Theorems, 
and the Figures of Euclid arranged by themselyes for Examination. 18mo, 
4s 6d; or with a KEY to the Exercises, 6s 61. 


COLENSO’'S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES 


and KEY. 18mo, 3s 6d. 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES, 


separately, for the Use of Schools where other Editions of Luclid may be 
employed. 18mo, ls, 


> aa Al ’ ‘ T 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part [., com- 
prising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the Numerical Values of the 
rigonometrical Ratios, with the Use of Logarithms and the Exponential 
Theorem. 12mo, 3s 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


Part IT., com- 


prising the Summation of Series, the Trigonometrical Solution of Equations, 
and a large cvilection of Miscellaneous Problems, CEY 


12mo, 28 6d.—KEY, 5s, 





CONTANSEAU’S 
APPROVED FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


FORMING A 


Complete Course of Modern French, and Cheap Series of 
Elementary French Books. 


Latest Corrected Editions now on Sale:— 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By LEON CONTANSEAD, many 
years French Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments. Post 8yo, price 
10s 6d. 


Part I. French-English, price 5s 5d, Part II. English-French, price 5s 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being careful Abridgment of the Author's 
Practical Dictionary, preservizg all the most useful features of the original 
work condensed intoa much smaller volume. Pocket size, price 3s 6d. 


The FIRST STEP in FRENCH, an Easy 


Method of Learning the Elements of the Language :—1. Vocabulary for Exer- 
cise in Pronunciation; 2. Simple Rules of Grammar; 3. Easy Exercises in 
French and English, with Conversations; 4. Easy and Entertaining Pieces for 
Reading and Translation. Price 2s 64 —KEY, 3s, 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selection of 


Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best French Authors who have 
written for the Young, with English Notes, followed by a few Easy Poetical 
Pieces suitable to be committed to Memory. Price 2s 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR: comprising 


Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious Exercises composed from 
the best Authors of the Pre-ent Day. With Hints for the English Pupil in 
brief Grammatical Foot-notes. Price 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION; being 


a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining English Extracts, with Hints for 
their Translation into French; adapted to exhibit a Comparison between the 
French and English Idioins. Price 3s 64,—KEY, 3s 6d. 


PROSATEURS ct POETES FRANCAIS; or, 


Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chronological Order, 
from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day; with Biographical Sketches, 
Price 5s. 


PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, 
depuis son Origine jusqu’k nos Jours. Compiled expressly for the Use of 


Schools and Students graduating for the Competitive and other Examinations. 
Price 3s Ga, 


ABREGE de VHISTOIRE de FRANCE, from 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the Works of Guizot, 
Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet. &c., for the Use of Schools and 
Students. Price 3s 6d. 


CHEAP SERIES. 
CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, ‘adapted for English and Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten 
Parts, 18Smo, price Eightpence each. 


I. SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR :— 
1. FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 8d. 
2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


Il, FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 

1. FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. 

2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4, FRENCH TRANSLATION-BOOK, price 8d, 


Il. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING-BOOKS :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 

2. FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 

3. SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d, ¢on- 
taining the most useful Phrases in every-day Talk and in Railway and Steam~- 
boat Travelling. 














London : 


LONGMANS 





& CO. 
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CLASSICAL 





SCHOOL 


GREEK AND LATIN. 






BOOKS, 





A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


; as a2 Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Rev 
__ Sr. JOHN Parry, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


“ in feature, and indeed the} the Public School Latin Primer this 

Toe Samenaation of this Element- | deserves to occupy @ high place, In 
— Grammar, is that it is throughout | simplicity and general adaptation for 
ES fish in form and arrangement; and | school purposes it surpasses that work, 
is uch difficulty, which has hitherto | while it comprises a full exemplifica- 
pee tt i the teaching of boys in the | tion of all the forms occurring in Attic 
poe gti of their study of Greek,| Greek. The declensions and conjuga- 
or eoided.” — Orford Undergraduates’ | tions are arranged after the mode!s of 
= aay wip ° the best German and English Gram- 
a the various companions to’ mars.”—Athenwum. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on 


GREEK ACCIDENCE; with some Reference to Comparative Philology, and 
with lilustrations from various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F. W. 
FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S., Head Master of Marlborough College. 12mo, 4s 6d. 















GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for 
the Use of Harrow School. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S. 8yvo, 
1s 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for 
the Use of Schools, based upon the Accidence of Bishop Wordsworth's Greek 
Grammar. By H. M. WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
12mo, 4s.—K EY, 2s 6d, 










By the same Author. 

MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, for the Use of Schools. 
8vo, 7s 64.—KEY, 23 6d. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
4s 64.—KEY, 2s 6d. 

PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, with English Notes. 12mo, is. 

SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES, translated into English. 8vo, 6s, 

The OLYNTHIACS of DEMOSTHENES, with English Notes. Crown 
8vo, 43 Gd. 

SCRIPTORES ATTICI; Excerpts from Xenophon, Thucydides, {c., 
with English Notes. 7s 6d. 


XENOPHON’S CYROP/EDIA, BOOK I., with English Notes. 12mo, 2s. 


PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, with 


References throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. By H. M. WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 12mo, 2s, 













By the same Author, 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. Crown 8vyo, 4s 6d.—KEY, 5s. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 2s 6d. 
wae ae < LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown 8vyo, 5s 6d.— 
EY, 2s 6d. 
LATIN ANTHOLOGY, or Progressive Latin Reading-Book. 12mo, 
price 43 6d, 
NOTES for LATIN LYRICS. 12mo, 4s 6. 
The GEORGICS of VERGIL. With running Analysis and Notes. 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VERGIL, Literally Translated into 


English Prose. Post Svo, 3s 6d. 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting 


of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. By W. W. BrapLry, M.A. 12mo, 5s.—KEY, 5s éd. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting of 
English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated 
into the Original Latin. By W. W. BrkapLey, M.A. 12mo, 3s 64.—KEY, ds, 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, Greek Text, 
illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. M.A. 
LL D.. Principal of the Edinburgh University. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 
price 2s. 



























GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 
’ 


Augustus. Translated from the German of Professor BECKER by the Rev. F. 
MEICALFE, M.A. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 





> . ; 4 on 
CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated from the German of Professor BECKER 
by the Rev. F. MuTCALre, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 











‘The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Public Schools 
included in her Majesty's Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARTIA, STEPS to LATIN; 


Companion Exercise-Books, adapied to the Public School Latin Primer. By 
the Editor of the Primer. Pant I. Accidence and Simple Construction, price 
236d. Part Il. Syntax, &., price 33 6d. 


KEY to the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Pants L 


and Il. By the Eiitor, price 5s, supplied to INsrrucrors only. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Parr III. Manual 


of the Rules of Construction in the Latin Compound Sentence; being a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor of the Primez. 
12mo, price ls, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and private Students, By the Rev. B. H. 
KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown §vo, 7s 6d. 








A COPIOUS LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. By J. T. Wmrte, D.D. Oxon., and the late Rey. J. E. Rrppug, M.A. 
Oxon. Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund, 2 vo's. 4to, 42s. 


“The best Latin-English Dictionary | “Greatly superior for completeness, 
in existence.”"— Museum, accuracy, and scholarship, to any simi- 

“A Dictionary condensing, in our lar work in existence.”"—Zducational 
judgment, the marimua of orderly, , Times. 
sound, and extensive scholarship into “A work which deserves the highest 
the minimum of space.”"—Guardian. credit for the careful and thoughtful 

“Whatever can be effected by time, | manner in which the meanings of each 
labour, scholarship, care, and expense, | word are arranged and built up archi- 
bas been done to render this Dictionary | tecturally, storey on storey."—Prof. Max 
a new and complete thesaurus."— | Mii//er's Lectures on Language. 
Athenwum. i 


The COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH  DIC- 


TIONARY, abridged from the above for the Use of University Students by 
J.T. Waite, D.D, Medium svo, Iss. 

“The larger Latin Dictionary edited | most scholars who have had an oppor- 
by the Rev. Dr. White and the Rav. J. E. | tunity of examining it agree in pro- 
Riddle has now been for some time | nouncing it to have no equal in our 
before the public; and we believe that | langaage.*—Lducational Times. 


The JUNIOR STUDENT'S LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. By J. T. Wuite, D.D., Joint-Author. Square 12mo., 
price 7s éd. 


A NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


ounded on White and Riddle’s large Latin-English Dictionary. By J. T. 
WuiTE, D.D, Oxon, Square 12mo, 5s 64. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 


l2mo, 12s. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY adapted 


for the Use of Middle-Class Schocls. By J. T. Wire, D.D. Oxon. Square 
feap. Svo, Ss. 





The NEW LATIN GRADUS, containing every 
Latin Word used by the Poets of good Authority. By C. D. YonGe, B.A. Post 
So, 9s, or with Appendix of Epithets, 12s, 


The NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 
costaining ail the Greek Words used by Writers *of good authority, By 
CHARLBS DCKE YONGE, B.A. 4to, 2Is. 


YONGES NEW LEXICON, ENGLISH and 
GREEK, abridged for the Use of Schools from the above by the Author. 
Square I2mo, $s éd. 


The GREEK DELECTUS of the Rey. R. Vatpy, 
D.D. With Notes adapted to Parry's Greek Grammar, and a New Lexicon 
by J. T. Wurre, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d.—KEY, 2s Gd. 


VALPY'’S LATIN DELECTUS, with Notes, 
adapted to the Pablic School Latin Primer, and a Vocabulary. By J. T. 
WuHitrE, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 64.—KEY, 3s td. 


’ 

















London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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APPROVED WORKS 
IN GENERAL USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, |OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Historical and Critical. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. By EpwakD HuGHES. With 8 Coloured Maps. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By F. W.|MORRIS’'S CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, for the Higher Classes of Elementary Schools. Maps and Wood- 


Farrag, M.A., F.B.S, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 


BEGINNERS. By WALTER M‘Leop, F.R.G.S. 18mo, 9d. 


BLACK’S STUDENT'S MANUAL; English 
Derivatives from the Greek and Latin, as below, complete in One Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


BLACK’S STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


WORDS derived from the GREEK. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


BLACK’S STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH 


WORDS derived from the LATIN. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


POETRY for REPETITION: 200 Short Pieces 


and Extracts. Edited by H. TWELLS, M.A. 18mo, 2s 6d. 


BLACKLEY and FRIEDLANDER’S PRAC- 


TICAL GERMAN and ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Post 8yo0, 78 6d. 


STIEVENARD’S RULES and EXERCISES on 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE, for English Students. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STIEVENARD’S LECTURES FRANCAISES; 


or, Extractsin Prose from Modern French Authors, 12mo, 4s 6d. 


HARRIS’S GRADUATED EXERCISES in 


ARITHMETIC and MENSURATION. 12mo, 2s 6d. With ANSWERS, 3s. 
ANSWERS separately, 94. KEY, 6s. 


MOFFATS MENTAL ARITHMETIC, for 


Students in Training Colleges and Pupil-Teachers. 12mo, 1s; or with KEY, 
price 1s 6d. 


WRIGHT'S ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO- 


METRY, in which the Equivalence of Figures is treated, as in Euclid, without 
the aid of Proportion. Crown 8vo, 5s.. 


WINTER'S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 


DRAWING, with General Plates of Figures. Crown 8vo, PART I. 3s 6d. 
Pant IL, 6s 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSIOS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. With Plates and Woodeuts. 
Crown 8yo, 1és. 


GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 


YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E, ATKINSON, F.C.S. With 400 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 





cuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LUPTON’S ENGLISH HISTORY, from the 


Earliest Period to our own Times, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


ESSENTIALS of ENGLISH HISTORY, a 


Concise History of England, &c. By the Rev. W. E. LitTLewoop, M.A. Feap, 
8vo, 3s. 


The FIRST BOOK of HISTORY : ENGLAND, 


By the Rey. G. R. Gie1G, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces. 1Smo, 2s. 


RIDDLE’S MANUAL of the WHOLE SCRIP. 


TURE HISTORY, and of the History of the Jews. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE 


HISTORY; being an Abridgment of the Manual of the Whole Scripture 
History. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By Miss 


SEWELL, Author of “Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 


By Miss SEWELL, Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


HISTORY. By W. Cooke TayLor, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


Dr. TAYLOR’S STUDENT'S MANUAL of 


MODERN HISTORY. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RICH’S DICTIONARY of ROMAN and 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES, with about 2,000 Woodcuts from Ancient Originals. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS. Re-edited 


by J. T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS. 


J.T. Waits, D.D. Oxon. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, 


following, in the Grammar, the order of the Public School Latin Primer. 
12mo, Is 6d. 


FOWLE’S FIRST EASY LATIN READING- 


BOOK, a Companion to the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


Re-edited by 


FOWLE’S SECOND EASY LATIN READING 


BOOK, to follow in use the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


FOWLE'S SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, 





following in the Grammar the order of Wordsworth and Parry. 12mo, 28 6d. 








London : 


LONGMANS & CO. 
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THE WORLD IN 1875. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, in Thirty-one entirely new Coloured Maps, exhibiting clearly 
the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated, and noting 
all the chief places of Historical, Commercial, or Social interest, with Dia 
grams of the World on various projections. Edited, with an Introduction on 
the Study of Geography, by the Rev. G. BuTLer, M.A., Principal of Liverpool 
College. The Maps engraved by E. Weller, F.R.G.S. Imperial 4to, price 
3s 6d, in strong paper covers; or in cloth lettered, price 5s. 

“We have no hesitation in pronounc- | been wisely avoided. Only those names 
ing this the best School Atlas that has | of towns and cities which are of import- 
come under our notice. The reason of | ance as being either mentioned in his- 
its superiority is obvious. Everything | tory, or remarkable as sites of industry, 
has been subordinated to the one idea of | or as places of resort, have been admit- 
making it thoroughly useful as an in-| ted; aud the result is, that they catch 
strument of education. Clear and dis- | the eye more readily, and make a conse- 
tinct to a degree, the excessive minute- | quently greater impression on the mind 
ness of detail, which is the great evil of | of the learner."—Lducational Times. 
most maps intended for School use, bas 


*.* For Prospectvs and SpgcrMen of the “ Public Schools Modern Atlas,” see 
Messrs, LONGMANS and Co.'s SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1875, 





A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
Wri Hvenses, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in King’s College, London. 
New Edition, revised throughout; with 6 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, price 
aioe Orin ) Part I—Europe, price 3s 64, cloth. 

2 Partsy Part Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s. , 
Geographical Works by the same Author :— 

MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, feap. 8vo, 2s. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 18mo, 9d. 
QUESTIONS on GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 9d. 

The CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, 9d. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 18mo, 9d. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 18mo, 1s. 


GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, 


Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, in Queen's College, 
and in Bedford College, London. 


TIME and TUNE in the ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, a New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. Crown 8yo, 28 6d. 


*.* A Volume of EXERCISES and FIGURES to accompany the above will be 
published immediately. . 


MANUAL of SINGING, for the Use of Teachers 


and Pupils. PartsI.and II. Price 2s 6d each; or together in cloth, ds. 


EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in Parts 


I. and II. of the Manual, for the use of Pupils. Books I. and II. Price $d each. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Parr I. of the 


Manual. Nos. I. to VIII. ina Parcel. Price 6s. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Part I. of the 


Manual. Nos, IX. to XL, in Four Parcels of Eight Nos. each. Price 6s per 
Parcel. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Parr II, of the 


Manual. Nos. XLI. to LIL ina Parcel. Price 9s. 
RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Price 3s. 
GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. Royal 8vo. Two 


Parts, price 1s 6d each. 


EXERCISES to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 


Royal Syo, price 1s. 


GRAMMAR of C OUNTERPOINT, Parr L., super-royal 8vo, 


price 2s 6d. 
SCHOOL SONGS for 2 and 3 VOICES. Two Books, 6d each. 
INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price Sixpence. 
OLD ENGLISH SONGS for SCHOOLS, Harmonised. 6d. 
EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the VOICE, 2s 6d. 





NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 287, for 


JANUARY, 1875. 8vo, price 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
. MILu's Essays ON THEISM. 
- LonpD ELLENBOROUGH'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
. LusiO PILARIS AND LAWN TENNIS. 
. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 
MEMOIRS OF ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, 
ProGress OF LAW REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
THe Heart OF AFRICA AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 
Cox's History OF GREECE. 
10, THeODORE Martin's Lire OF THE Prince Consort, 


Second Edition of FRASER’S MAGAZINE for 


January, No. 61, New Series, price 2s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 


1813-1873. By Joun, Ear! Russi, K.G. 8yo, price 1és. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F. Grevinte, Clerk of the 
Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. Fourth Edition, with some additional Notes. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

(On February 4. 


ne 





The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. From State 


Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and Fac-similes. Vol. II., 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DUKE 


of BUCKINGHAM and CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By SamugeL Raw- 
SON GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Marx 


PaTTisON, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8yo, price 18s. [On Thursday next. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 


WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By his Daughter, E. J. 
WHATELY. New Edition, with Additional Correspondence. Crown 8yo, 108 6d. 


FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE, and 


other SUBJECTS. By the late Sir Henry HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. Francis J. HOLLAND. 8vo, 14s. 


The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING 


on CIVIL ALLEGIANCE. By Henry Epwarp, ArcHBisHop of WESTMIN- 
STER. 8yo. [Jn a few days. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


SPAIN: Art-Remains and Art- Realities; 


Painters, Priests, and Princes. By H. WILLIS-BAXLEY, M.D. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with Map, 21s. 


The NATIVE RACES of the PACIFIC 
STATES of NORTH AMERICA. By Herspext Hows Bancrort. 5 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps. 

*,* VOL. L., price 25s, now ready. 


RESTORMEL, a Legend of Piers Gaveston, the 


Patriot Priest; and other Poems. By HW. S—EweuL Stokes, Author of “The 
Vale of Lanherne,” &c. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The CIVIL LAWS of FRANCE to the 


PRESENT TIME. Supplemented by Notes Illustrative of the Analogy between 
the Rules of the Code Napoléon and the Leading Principles of the Roman 
Law. By D. M. Airp, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ORBS AROUND US;; a Series of Familiar 


Essays. By R.A. Proctor. B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


WEINHOLD’S INTRODUCTION to EXPERI- 


MENTAL PHYSICS. Translated by B. Loewy, F.B.A.S., with a Preface by 
G. C. Foster, F.R.S. With numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


PROTECTION from FIRE and THIEVES. 


By George H. Cuvuss, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With numerous Woodcats. Crown 
8vo. (On Saturday next. 


M. CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 


DIALOGUES, feap. 8vo, price 8d, containing the most useful Phrases in 





every-day Talk and in Railway and Steamboat Travelling. 











London : 


LONGMANS & CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 184, for FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Tue LAst JouRNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
2. CasTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Chap. 30. 
3. Tae WALTER PREss. By A. J. Wilson. 
ORANGE. By Edward A. Freeman. 
THE CASE OF LANGALIBALELE. By Thomas Gibson Bowles. 
“ RECENT LATIN VERSE.” By H. A. J. Munro. 
Tue Crvit SERVICE OF ENGLAND. By W. Baptiste Scoones. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 
REPLY 10 ARCHBISHOP MANNING'S LETTER OF DECEMBER 10, By the Author 
of “Prussia and the Vatican.” 


SONA we 


LIFE of the Right Hon. FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, chiefiy in connection with his Public and Political 
Career. By his Son, EDWARD BLACKBURNE,Q.C. With Portrait, engraved by 
Jeens. 8yo, 12s. [This day. 


LAOCOON: Translated from the Text of Lessing, with 
Preface and Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir Robert J. PHILLIMORE, D.C.L. With 
Photographs. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., 


late Fellow of Trinity College,Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


“This excellent and very welcome volume......Leaving to metaphysicians any 
further discussion that may be needed respecting the already over-discussed pro- 
blem of the origin of the moral faculty, he takes it for granted as readily as the 
—— takes space for granted, or the physicist the existence of matter. 

ut he takes little else for granted, and defining ethics as ‘ the science of conduct,’ 
he cerefully examines, not the various ethical systems that have been propounded 
by Aristotie and Aristotle's followers downwards, but the principles upon which, 
80 far as they coniine themselves to the strict proviuce of ethics, they are based.” 
—Athenrum. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to Menander. 


By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 


8yo, 78 6d, (This day. 
“Mr. Mahaffy has in this little book given us the results of considerable reading, 
and has given them in a form which is both pleasant and interesting...... No omis- 


sion greatly detracts from the merits of a book so fresh in its thought and so 
independent in its criticism.”—Atien2um. 


ENGLISH MEN of SCIENCE: their Nature and Nurture. 
By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., Author of * Hereditary Genius.” ~~ ~ 
[This day. 





“The book is certainly one of very great interest."—Nalure. 


EVOLUTION and the ORIGIN of LIFE. By H. Charlton 
BAsTIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Author of * Beginnings of Life." Crown ove ints dap. 


“ Abounds in information of interest to the student of biological science."— 
Daily News. 


The THREE DEVILS: Luiher’s, Milton’s, and Goethe's ; 


and other Essays. By Professor Masson. Crown 8vo, 5s, [This day. 


The CHRISTIAN CALLING. Sermons by the Rev. J. 
Ligwktyn Dayiss, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Marylebone. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 6s. (This day. 


OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Land- 
scape Art. By the Rev. R. St. Jonn Tyrwairt, M.A. With an authorized 
reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts in Professor Ruskiu's “ Elements of 
Drawing.” Crown Svo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN SHRINES. 
including a Visit to Palmyra. By EmiLy A. Baaurort (Viscountess Strang- 
ford), Author of ‘‘ The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic.” New Edition. Crown 
8yo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


The HARBOUR BAR: a Tale of Scottish Life. 2 vols., 


[This day. 


“The author has many of the qualifications of a novelist. A keen eye for the 
picturesque and a power of close observation are indicated in this very life-like 
picture of fisher-life on the north-east coast of Scotland."—A thenwum, 


GOVINDA SAMANTA;; or, the History of a Bengal Raiyat. 


By the Rey. LAL BeHnaai DAY. 2 yols. crown 8y¥o, 21s. [This day. 


“The book, which claims to be rsther history than romance, is well written. 
The author, in spite of his foreign name, writes better English than many English- 
men, and the book presents a careful, minute, and well-drawn picture of Hiudoo 
peasant life."—Daily News, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, for the USE of INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. By H. F. BLanronp, F.G.S. With a Glossary of the Technical 
Terms employed, and numerous Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


TWO DRAMATIC POEMS. By Menella B. Smedley, 


Author of * Lady Grace,” &c. Extra feap. 8yo, 6s. [This day. 
“A really beautiful drama.”"—A/henwum. 
“ The closeness of the reasoning in many passages is very striking. It is seldom 





Recently published, in crown 8vo, price 83 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


By J. R. GREEN, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern Hist 


Oxford. With Coloured Maps and Genealogical Tables. om, 


“This is a single volume, of the modest dimensions and unpretending appear. 
ance of a school book ; but the wealth of material, of learning, thought, and 
which the author has lavished upon it might easily have supplied « stately library 
work of some eight or ten volumes. Perhaps what most strikes one on a first 
perusal is its character of freshness and originality. Some previous knowledge, 
some time and attention, may betrequired rightly to appreciate the extent of Mr. 
Green's historical scholarship, or the depth and thoughtfulness of his comments 
on historical events; but the most indolent reader can hardly take it up without 
finding that he has lighted upon a book which is never common-place and never 
dull.,....We counsel the English people to gratify its desire for information by 
reading its own story in Mr. Green's pages.”"—Saturday Review. 


“We know of no record of the whole drama of English history to be compared 
with it. We know of none that is so distinctly a work of .genius......Mr. Green's 
volume is a really wonderful production. There is a freshuess and o 
breathing from one end to the other, a charm of Style, and a’power, both narrative 
and descriptive, which lifts it altogether out of the class of books to which at first 
sight it might seem to belong. The range, too, of subjects, aud the capacity which the 
writer shows of dealing with so many different sides of English history, witness 
to powers of no common order. And with all this Mr, Green shows throughout 
that he is at al) points up to the last Mghts, that he has «made hinmiself thoroughly 
master both of original authorities and of their modern interpreters...... The early 
history is admirab Jy done; the clear and full narrative which Mr. Green is able to 
put together of the earliest days of the English people is a wonderful contrast to 
the confused and pre-scientific talk so common in most of the books which it ig 
to be hoped that Mr. Green's volume will displace."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


“To say that Mr. Green's book is better than those which have preeeded it, would 
be to convey a very inadequate impression of its merits. It stands alone as the 
one general history of the country, for the sake of which all others, if young and 
old are wise, will be speedily and surely set aside. It is perhaps the highest praise 
that can be given to it, that it is impossible to discover whether it was intended 
for the young or for the old. The size and general look of the book, its vividness 
of narration, and its avoidance of abstruse argument, would place it among school 
books; but its fresh and origioal views and its general historical power are only 
to be appreciated by those who have tried their own hand at writing history, and 
who know the euormous difficulties of the task."—Jr. Samuel R. Gardiner in the 
Academy. 


“ The history by Mr. Green will be found an able guide to every student of his- 
tory through the latest as well as the earlier portions of the political and social life 
of England ; and what we admire most of all is the enthusiasm with which, faith- 
ful to his principle of peaceful progress and internal development, he resists the 
fascination of the shows of outward life, and traces with aboundiog skill and know- 
ledge the social, moral, material, and literary life of each period." —T7¥mes. 


This day, in 2 vols. 8yo, cloth extra, price 36s. 


With MAPS, PORTRAITS, and FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS by 
ZWECKER and DUBAND. 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKERS 
ISMAILTIA. 


A NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to CENTRAL AFRICA for the SUP- 
PRESSION of the SLAVE TRADE, organised by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. 


Timzs.—“ A book which will be read with very great interest, and if the feelinga 
excited by the record are not always those of unmixed approval, we cannot hesi- 
tate to give the fullest praise to the energy, determination, and resource evinced by 
the leader of the expedition...... There are most interesting sketches of social life, 
manners, and customs, scattered through these pages ; and though the author tells 
us that he sought to confine his narrative to the object of the expedition, thore are 
numerous an°cdotes of sporting adventures which would make a most pleasant 
little volume by themselves.” 


SpecTaTor.—“ The tough obstinacy with which Sir Samuel fought his enomies, 
beginning with the masses of vegetation which made his river voyage such labour 
that the men were ‘heart-broken’ almost from the first; the skill and tact of his 
management; the alternations of hope and fear; the descriptions of native 
character, of scenery, and of animal life; the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ to whom Sir Samuel 
and his readers are under deep obligations; the battles, the constant and various 
danger; the ever-present mystery and charm of Africa ; the politics of the chiefs; 
the striking figures of Aboo Saood and Rionga; the tremendous peril of the expe- 
dition at Unyoro—a drama iu which fire and poison, treachery, revolt, and cunning 
have their respective rd’es—and the masterly mauner of the retreat; all these hold 
the reader's attention captive, and prevent him from laying it down until it has 
been read to the end.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL MaGAzINE.—“No review can give any adequat3 notion of the 
contenis of these charming volumes, whch should be, and no doubt will be, care- 
fully read by all English geographers, in common with thousands of their 





that one comes across imagery #0 spontaneous which is not merely geueral, or so 
careful which is not fretted with pedantic minuteness.’—Scotsman. 


countrymen.” 
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